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VOICE-WRITE! 


Schools that graduate fully equipped, fully trained 
students have EDIPHONE VOICE WRITING on their schedules! 


Every commercial teacher knows that the requirements of | Edison cooperates closely with schools. Ediphone prac- 

the business world become more rigid as the years go on. _ tice records and other educational aids make Voice Writing 
Today’s executive rates today’s secretary at 100% only _ instruction and learning simple, speedy, pleasant. 

when her abilities include Voice Writing. That’s why more With the New Edison “You-Pay-Nothing” Plan, there’s 

and more schools—alert to every important new trend— _ no obligation until the Ediphone proves its ability to pay 

are adding Ediphone training to their its own way in your school. Write for 


schedules...and attracting new students ‘ details to The Dept. of Educational 
to their registration lists. Training, Ediphone Division— 
diphone man 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 


FREE—picase send details of Name 
New Edison ‘You - Pay - Nothing” School 
Plan and Free Specimen Pages from Positi 
the Ediphone Secretarial Course. peer 
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In many business centers opportunity now beckons those best able to meet 
the demands of today. But in a surprising number of modern offices pref- 
erence is given to the stenographer-typist who has also a working knowl- 
edge of the Mimeograph Process. Are your students getting the benefit of 
expert instruction in this standard method of duplication? In thousands 
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by students, because it enlarges their opportunity. To make it easy for you 
to teach the Mimeograph Process, we offer, without obligation, a complete 
outline of instruction. Send for this practical and helpful text, which 
was prepared by educators of long experience in actual classroom work. 
Write today to Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


No charge for this work. Write today for your free outline of ex- 
pert instruction in the Mimeograph Process. Also without obligation, a 
factory-trained instructor stands ready to make a complete demonstra- 
tion in your school upon request. Address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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Course 


You will want to examine this authentic and practical text by 
Ivy Monk, Director of Commercial Education, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, published by Lyons and Carnahan. 
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student out into the business world with new confidence— 
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COMMENT 


Criticisms of the 
National Council of Business Education 


Every new movement in the history 
of mankind has had its critics and its 
prophets of direful calamities. It is to 
be expected, therefore, that the launch- 
ing ot such a project as the NATIONAL 
Counci. oF Business Epucation should 
be accompanied by a wave of rumors, 
disagree nents, and not altogether fair 
criticisms of the new organization. To 
correct wrong impressions and to dispel 
any doubts which may exist, these ob- 
jections and fallacies are here listed in- 
dividually and frankly answered. 


1. The Council is just another Asso- 
ciation and there are already too many. 

The CouNCIL is not an Association in 
the ordinary use of the word. No teacher 
can join it as an individual. It solicits 
no dues or memberships from individuals. 
It is an Association of business teachers’ 
associations. Every member association is 
represented by its delegates in all mat- 
ters considered for decision by the Coun- 
CIL. 

2. The Counctl’s aims are 
it has uo program. 

No one is ever born an adult. The 
Counciu. came into being because there 
was a need for a central agency to act 
as a clearing-house for the existing asso- 
ciations and to consolidate representative 
opinion in the field of business education. 
It was not a propagandist organization, 
with a definite program to put over. It 
was much larger than that. It needed 
to survey the opportunities for advance- 
ment and improvement, to determine 
where the most effective work could be 
done. This required time. Certainly no 
one can complain of inactivity on the 
part of the Councit during the past two 
years. It has fostered a cooperative ar- 
rangement with the Kiwanis International 
which has brought to hundreds of busi- 
ness men a more definite conception of 
business education. It has made contacts 
with the American Council on Educa- 
tion in its survey of the education of 
American youth; it has cooperated with 
the E ducational Policies Commission of 
the N. E. A. in its long-time planning 
study; it has actively supported the con- 
gressional legislation resulting in the 
enactment of the George-Deen bill which 
authorizes training with Federal subsidy 
in the distributive occupations; it has 
acquired editorial control of a monthly 
publication for the dissemination of in- 
formation about the Councm and_ its 
member associations; it has organized 
its own activities under nine great classi- 
fications for active work, some of which 
are already productive. 

3. The Council will be ineffective be- 
cause of lack of income. 

While there can be no controversy 
about the meagreness of the CouNciIL’s 
income, the preceding paragraph should 
indicate clearly that this is not an in- 
superable handicap. The CouNciL has been 
able to accomplish things with its small 
income. It has definitely addressed itself 
to the task of increasing its income with- 
out requesting more than nominal con- 
tributions from its member Associations, 
so that this year its income is more than 
trebled. It is quite likely that the Coun- 
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cit will find ways to obtain the money it 
needs in order to support adequately the 
activities it plans to carry out. 

4. The Council is run by a few people. 

What organization, in the last analy sis, 
is not? Every worthwhile and active as- 
sociation must center in a few people 
the responsibility for doing its mental 
and manual labor. But this does not 
mean that these people who perform the 
drudgery voice the control. It would be 
hard to find a more democratic plan 
than that under which the NATIONAL 
CounciL oF BusINEss Epucation is oper- 
ated. Every Association has representa- 
tion, and representation according to 
size. Matters requiring CouNciL sanction 
are not decided by the officers and not 
decided by the delegates present at any 
one session—a written ballot is sent to 
every delegate and the results are made 
known to all. This plan is cumbersome, 
and it requires much work on the part 
of the Councit’s Secretary, but it is fol- 
lowed faithfully to offset this very criti- 
cism. 

Constructive criticism is always to be 
welcomed. Little can be gained, however, 
by assailing an organization from the 
outside. If the critic really wants improve- 
ment, he must become a part of the 
organization and exert his influence from 
within. The only way in which the Na- 
TIONAL CouNCIL OF BusINess EpucATION 
can become more democratic is by the 
entry of more Associations into its mem- 
bership. The more Associations, the more 
delegates, and the lesser the influence 
of any one vote on the total. Every 
severe critic of the Counci should, there- 
fore, work to enroll his Association as a 
member of the CouNcIL. 

5. The Council is dominated by people 
in the New York area. 

The preceding paragraph shows that 
under the Councim’s plan of voting no 
one can dominate anything. The will of 
the majority must rule. Of the CouNcIL’s 
officers, not more than one has come from 
the Eastern seabord. Of its nine major 
committees, only one is under the chair- 
manship of a New Yorker. It is true that 
a sub-committee of the Councr.’s Com- 


mittee on Publications, which has been 
designated to handle the JouRNAL, is made 
up of people in or near New York, but 
the reason for this is perfectly obvious— 
it is necessary for this group to get to- 
gether from time to time, and the Coun- 
cit had no money to allot it for traveling 
expenses. So far as can be learned, the 
editorial group has had no tendency to 
suppress the publication of any news 
from other parts of the country. 

Only one of the 27 member associa- 
tions is made up exclusively of teachers 
of the New York Metropolitan District. 
This Association has three delegates. 
Five of the delegates of other Associa- 
tions are located in or immediately ad- 
jacent to New York. At most then, out 
of 44 delegates to the CounciL, eight are 
from New York Metropolitan district. 


6. The Council plans to regiment all 
Associations and to subordinate their 
activities to its own. 

First no plan—then a sinister one! One 
has only to look at the geographical loca- 
tion of the Associations composing the 
CouNcIL to see how silly this charge is. 
One has only to look at the record of 
the CouNciL’s activities thus far to see 
that every trend has been in the opposite 
direction. The health of the Councit de-+ 
pends upon the health of its constituent 
associations. Studious effort has been 
made to avoid in any way overlapping 
the work which member Associations 
are already doing, but rather to see in 
what ways this organization representing 
many associations could be of service to 
any one of them. This could not be more 
evident than in the establishment of the 
Councit’s official publication, which does 
not duplicate any other publication in the 
field. 

While business teachers have well sup- 
ported many of the organizations within 
their field, as a whole group they have 
been surpassed by certain other divisions 
of the profession. If we want it, we can 
have a great national representative body, 
exemplifying the highest ideals of every 
branch of our work. Such an organiza- 
tion has never before existed in commer- 
cial education. Do YOU want it?— 
L. A. Rice, Chairman, Committee on Pub- 
lications, National Council of Business 
Education, and Vice Principal, Packard 
School, New York, N. Y. 


A Real Problem for Business Education Teachers 


One of the vivid memories I have of 
my childhood is watching a Mr. Andrews 
prune our fruit trees and grapevines. 
Mr. Andrews came early each spring, 
and it bothered me greatly to see him 
saw and cut off so many limbs and twigs. 
I was sure there would be less fruit 
with so much of the trees cut away, and 
that the loss of the branches would cause 
the trees to die. Mr. Andrews assured 
me, however, that with these branches 
gone, the other limbs would get more 
sun and nourishment, the trees would be 
better shaped, and the fruit would be 
bigger and finer. 

As this picture comes to mind, I am 
wondering whether the selection and 
pruning process could not be applied 
with profit to other things besides vege- 
tation. Commercial education, for ex- 
amplé, is again growing so rapidly that 


teachers and heads of departments should 
be examining the growth with care. Are 
teachers and counselors using care in 
selecting their pupils? One school reports 
that forty per cent of all of the pupils 
of the school are enrolled in the com- 
mercial department. Unless a large part 
of this enrollment is represented by 
pupils who are taking subjects with gen- 
eral educational values, such as typewrit- 
ing and everyday business, forty per 
cent of the total enrollment is perhaps 
much too large. 

A certain city reports that out of 1656 
pupils who began shorthand two years 
ago, only 678 reached the fourth semes- ° 
ter. Perhaps it was good guidance for 
large numbers to begin shorthand, decide 
they didn’t want it after all, and then 
drop out, but it might have been better 

(Please turn to page 14) 
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‘The course for 12 lessons gives the first elements 
of Monroe Calculator Office Practice. All books 
are spiral bound to lie flat on the desk. The 18 
lesson course carries on to give 6 lessons in 
actual business figure work. The 30 lesson 
_ course, carried from where the 18 lesson course 
stops, is a complete business training. Correction 
of papers is simple with the Teacher’s Manual. 
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Bighteen 
Office Pracio® 


There are two requisites to the proper Office 
Practice Course in calculating machines. It should | 
be of the self-instructional type to fit in with the 
Rotary Plan, and it should have the right pro- — 
portion of review, drill, and tests. This Monroe 
Course, properly graded for forty minute class 

- periods, has been carefully developed and is in 
use by practical teachers. It not only teaches op- | 
erative skill, but also many actual problems in | 
business arithmetic. The courses provide for 12, 7 
18, or 30 class periods of instruction. The 30 
lesson course gives a complete training. In order 
to familiarize teachers with this Monroe service, . 
we will send a copy of this Monroe Calculator 
Course free to any teacher writing for it before 

_ January 1, 1937 on the letterhead of his school. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 
ND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The National Council’s 
Opportunity and Need 


Probably at no time in the history of 
commercial education have there been 
more unmistakable evidences of the need 
for a vroadened program of business 
training in our public and private sec- 
ondary schools. The handwriting on the 
wall savs in no uncertain terms: “This is 
4 machine age. Dictating machines are 
replacing stenographers. They will con- 
tinue ty do so for reasons well known to 
all. Eycn the machine-way ot taking dic- 
tation tay yet prove its right to a place in 
some business offices. Teletypewriter op- 
erators flash messages to distant places. 
Machine-operating clerks do the work 
hookkeepers once did. How long will 
commercial education be allowed to re- 
main static in the face of inevitable 
change in office methods?” Who knows 
the answer? 

Does any one dispute these well authen- 
ticated facts? Ninety per cent of office 
workers perform only non-stenographic 
and non-bookkecping (in a real vocation- 
al sense) duties. Not more than twenty 
per cent of these same workers ever use 
the typewriter vocationally. 

Few there are indeed who have not 
sought to break down these stubborn sta- 
tistics, hut without success. 

“Well,” you say, “What of it? Haven't 
our schools added machine clerical prac- 
tice and retail selling courses to their cur- 
ricula?” Perhaps; here and there. But 
too often reluctantly and merely as win- 
dow dressing; just a veneer of these 
things which is thinly coated over a sub- 
stantially thick under layer of stenograph- 
ic and bookkeeping training. 

There may be a book course in sales- 
manship whose usual justification is, “Ot 
course you need salesmanship as you must 
sell yourself when you seek a job.” In 
my humble judgment it will take a better 
salesmanship course than I have ever scen 
given to enable poor-speller, grammarless, 
Mary to sell herself to an employer who 
needs a stenographer; or errorful, incap- 
able Johnny to sell himself to one who 
needs a competent bookkeeper. 

Why not train boys and girls for jobs 
whick are increasing in numbers, which 
are better suited to their aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and abilities, and thus equip them 
with marketable skills and understanding 
that can be marketed without high-pres- 
sure salesmanship? It surely is a dis- 
Service to society to train boys and girls 
to sell themselves for positions for which 
they have no adequate qualifications in 
spite of almost any number of courses in 
traditional commercial subjects. 

What started me off on this old and un- 
popular subject again? The _ possibility 
that the Nationat CounciL or 
Epucarion through this its new official 
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journal can accomplish what unorganized 
leadership has been unable to do. Also 
the fact that I have before me a booklet 
in which is outlined the commercial work 
offered in the comprehensive high schools 
of one of our largest, most prosperous, 
and progressive industrial and commercial 
cities. And these are the business sub- 
jects listed: 
Junior Business Training—9th year. 
Commercial Arithmetic—10th year. 
Typewriting (3 years)—10th, 11th, and 12th 
years, 
Bookkeeping 
Bookkeeping or 
years. 


(elective)—-10th 
Shorthand 


year. 
-lith and 12th 


There they are, believe it or not. No 
clerical courses; not even the much 
abused “secretarial practice”; or the 
chameleon-like “office practice.” No 
social-business subject—oh, yes, there is 
one—“economics,” but with a footnote 
saying that “Home Economics will satis- 
fy this requirement” in the commercial 
curriculum. 

Isn’t it an interesting and challenging 
fact that even if the new George-Deen vo- 
cational act should be so interpreted as to 
bring cooperative retail-store training un- 
der its provisions, fewer than two score 
such courses would be available for con- 
sideration, with probably none meeting 
long-established requirements for federal 
and_ st ate | reimbursements as vocational 
education? 

Is it any wonder that the American Vo- 
cational Association is reported to have 
abandoned, or to be on the verge of aban- 
doning, all attempts to interest commer- 
cial educators in vocational education? 

Any field of public education will be 
only as good as its leadership. In the lat- 
ter half of the 19th century commercial 
education had courageous, enlightened, 
and progressive leadership and under that 
leadership won its way into favor wih 
deeply prejudiced and traditionally con- 
servative educational adtrinistrators. 
Have we the same quality of le _— 
now? We surely need it. 

Is side-stepping an issue evidence of 
leadership? For example, many are prone 
to say, when their courses are criticized 
as vocational education, “Yes, I know; 
but there are more consumers of business 
service than there are producers of it. 
You should evaluate our business edu- 
cation in terms of its value for the 
consumer.” Just so. So evaluated will 
it stand up any better? Do we need 
three years of typewriting, with its 
endless repetitive practice for words-a- 
minute, to afford “a better writing tool” 
to the consumer? Do we need to devote 
from two to three years to shorthand to 
enable the prospective butcher and baker 
and candlestick maker to use shorthand 
for his personal writing? What = con- 
sumer needs two or three years of voca- 
tional bookkeeping to qualify him to 


record his personal income, expenses, and 
obligations ? 


What about our so-called social-busi- 
ness subjects? Are they organized with 
consumer needs in mind? Or have they 
been set up as background parts of vo- 
cational business training? Analyze the 
texts used and draw your own conclusions 
as to whether or not they are satisfactory 
media for giving consumer education? 
Through the years these same subjects 
have been advocated as essential parts of 
a vocational business training. Every 
commission or committee report, and 
every magazine article or book on the sub- 
ject, written during the past forty years 
has urged the social-business subjects 
upon commercial educators. Surely these 
leaders thought of these subjects as 
something more than, if not other than, 
consumer education. 


But, as the need for better economic 
education for personal use became recog- 
nized, claims for the social-business sub- 
jects began to shift in that direction—first 
as secondary aims and more recently as 
primary aims. So much so that recent 
writings on the teaching of the social bus- 
iness subjects deal with these subjects as 
if they were consumer educ: ition largely, 
if not wholly. But there is nothing in 
their name, or content, or expressed aims 
to justify such a conclusion. “Social” re- 
fers to the common good which should 
result from a_ better understanding of 
principles of business by commercial 
workers; “business” surely is used in this 
connection as meaning organized economic 
service, not personal economic activities. 
Until these subjects are reorganized or 
replaced by other more suitable courses 
there will be little effective and efficient 
consumer education. In the meantime vo- 

poe il business education would be 

satly improved by more liberal use of 
valuable social-business subjects or 
their equivalents. 


Consumer business education is needed 
by all; vocational business education is 
required by, and suitable for, orly a por- 
tion of our high school population. The 
two types of training are alike in some 
respects, but their dissimilarities are 
more numercus and important. To the 
extent that either is made to do double 
duty, to that extent is it robbed of its 
essential excuse for being offered at all. 
To the extent that vocational business 
subjects are offered as consumer edu- 
cation, to that extent do they become 
general education which is administered 
for all, and not as commercial educa- 
tion, This type of training is due 
for a jolt from the outside unless its 
sponsors frankly admit that, as offered 
now, it is meeting neither the needs of 
those who w: ant and are qualified to take 
vocational training, nor the requirements 
of all who need better consumer business 
education, and set about the task of re- 
constructing it along saner lines. 


In urging reformation in this field of 
educaticn T am not unmindful of harriers 
in the way of it—parental demands, un- 
willingness of school boards to buy needed 
equipment, slowness of school adminis- 
trators to sanction new ty pes of training, 
professional inertia, lack of trained teach- 
ers for any but traditional types of work. 
inadequacy of instruction material, errors 
in vocational guidance, influence of pub- 
lishers of books for traditional courses, 
reactionary or conservative attitude of 
teacher-trainers, and many others. But 
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Should Actual Business Experience 
Required Business Teachers? 


State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 


HOULD teachers of business 

subjects be required to have a 
minimum amount of actual business 
experience? In my attempt to an- 
swer this question, | have made use 
of two methods. In the first place, | 
have endeavored to find out the ex- 
tent to which actual business experi- 
ence is a requirement for graduation 
from business teacher-training insti- 
tutions. Also, I have wanted to know 
the opinions of the directors of busi- 
ness teacher-training departments on 
the question. 

In the second place, I have tried 
to arrive at what might appear to be 
the logical answer to the question by 
considering the facts that have sug- 
gested the question. 


Prevailing Practices 


Information was collected from 


twenty-two teacher-training institu- 


tions. An analysis of the informa- 
tion thus collected, reveals the fol- 
lowing facts: 


Number of teacher-training depart- 
ments which require actual business 
experience 

Number of teacher-training depart- 
ments which do not require aciual 
business experience 


Total 


Amount of time required to be spent in 
actual business experience by the five 
departments requiring such experience: 


Amount 

of time 

1,000 hours or 
about 28 weeks 
8 weeks 

12 weeks 

10 weeks 

8 weeks 


15 weeks 


Number of 
departments 
1 


Average, about 

Number of replies favoring actual 
business experience as a_require- 
ment whenever such a requirement 
becomes practicable 

Number of replies opposing the re- 
quirement 

Number of non-committal replies 


Total 


Why Experience Should Be 
Required 

Following are typical expressions 
of those who were of the opinion 
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by J. H. Dodd, Ph.D. 


Professor of Commercial Education 


that actual business experience 
should be a requirement for teaching 
business subjects: “To get the ‘feel’ 
of office work”; ‘“‘teachers need con- 
tact with business”; “experience 
provides a background for book 
learning”; “experience removes 
academic atmosphere”; ‘‘experience 
begets confidence’; ‘‘sound the- 
ory.” 


Why Experience Should Not Be 
Required 

Among the reasons given by those 
who did not think experience should 
be a part of the necessary prepara- 
tion for teaching business were the 
following: ‘Experience is not neces- 
sary”; “too difficult to evaluate”’; 
“Will business experience indoctri- 
nate teachers with the accepted busi- 
ness philosophy . . . “business is 
more attractive than teaching,” 
therefore, “only poor students tend 
to return to school”; ‘not practica- 
ble”; “Not all business experience is 
of the same quality.” 


If Experience ls To Be a Require- 
ment, Should It Be in Specific 
Fields? 

A majority of those who expressed 
themselves on this point felt that 
theoretically experience should be 
required in specific fields. In one 
instance where experience is re- 


Actual Experience will afford 
in Future Teaching Situa- 
tions a Sense of Poise that 
comes from having partici- 
pated in the Work for which 
the Teacher is 

Others. 


Training 


quired, there are definite speci‘ica- 
tions in this respect. Most of those 
who ventured an expression, how- 
ever, recognized the difficulties w ich 
would be encountered if specific re- 
quirements existed, and for that ~ea- 
son seemed to think that it woulc noi 
be feasible to set up inflexible sles 
with regard to the exact type of ex- 
perience to be required. 


Summary of Existing Conditions 
and Opinions 


Judging the matter from the facts 
as indicated in the case of twenty- 
two departments of business teac 1er- 
training departments, we may make 
the following generalizations: 


1. About 23 per cent of business teacher- 
training departments require actual 
business experience as a part of the 
preparation for teaching. 

. The average amount of time required 
by those departments that do require 
experience is about 15 weeks. 

. About 63 per cent of the heads of 
business teacher-training — depart- 
ments are in favor of experience asa 
requirement whenever such a_ re- 
quirement becomes practicable. 

. About 14 per cent of the heads of 
business teacher-training institutions 
do not regard experience as necessary 
to adequate preparation for teaching 
business subjects. 

. Those who feel that business experi- 
ence should be a requirement for 
teaching business subjects do not 
think that it is possible to gain a 
proper appreciation of the conditions 
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and practices in the business world 
through college training alone. 

. Those who are opposed to making 
experience a requirement for teach- 
ing business subjects feel that ex- 

perience is too difficult to evaluate, 
that trainees are likely to become in- 

doctrinated with prevailing business 

ethics, or that prospective teachers 

would forsake teaching for business. 
st of the heads of business teach- 
traimng departments feel that in 

specific experience is desir- 

alle, but that in practice it would not 
feasible to require it. 


The Practice at Fredericksburg 
State Teachers College 


In :nost institutions where expe- 
rience is required, a more or less 
definii: attempt is made to supervise 
or ob-erve the work which the stu- 
dent = doing. Upon completion of 
the p riod of work, the employer is 
usual), requested to fill out a rating 
sheet, which is used in evaluating the 
credi! to be assigned to the student. 

In this connection, however, our 
exper'ence confirms the opinions ex- 
by many others; namely, 
that, v hile supervision of the work 
is desirable, it is difficult to admin- 
ister. It is partly for this reason 
that \\e have adopted the present 
plan at Fredericksburg. 

Formerly a student in the com- 
mercial department of the Teachers 
College at Fredericksburg was_ re- 
quired to do about 200 hours of work 
in one of the business establishments 
in the town, which is situated about 
one mile from the college. It was 
necessary that at least part of the 
work be of a stenographic or book- 
keeping nature. Work of an equiv- 
alent nature done elsewhere was ac- 
ceptable in lieu of the above re- 
quirement. 

Owing, however, to the inconve- 
nience and loss of time to the stu- 
dent in going to and coming from 
work, and partly due to the difficul- 
ties in finding suitable positions for 
the students, and also to our feeling 
that the part-time method was not 
satisfactory, the former practice has 
been changed. We now require a 
minimum of eight weeks of full-time 
experience under approved condi- 
tions. Occasionally we are forced to 
make some concessions as to the, full- 
time requirement; but an equal 
amount of total time is required in 
case part-time experience is to be 
accepted. Practically all students, 
however, have been able to meet the 
requirement at sometime during the 
three summers of their four years 
of college training. To the extent 
that we can, we help students to find 
Suitable positions in which ‘to gain 
experience. But of necessity, most of 
the students shift for themselves. 
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At the end of the student’s em- 
ployment, the employer sends a let- 
ter to the head of the department 
covering the following points: (1) 
The length of time worked by the 
student ; (2) a general description of 
the work done; and (3) a general 
statement as to the satisfaction given 
by the student in the position. 

We are fully aware that in many 
respects the practice with regard to 
actual business experience in_ this 
college is not entirely satisfactory. 
Sometimes the work done by the stu- 
dent is too routine, lacking in re- 
sponsibilities, and, in general, lack- 
ing in many of the features which 
would be present in a situation de- 
signed ideally to give the prospec- 
tive teacher an understanding and 
an appreciation of business. There- 
fore, since it does not seem to be 
possible to provide the student with 
an opportunity to gain experience 
under ideal conditions, we have be- 
come reconciled to the philosophy 
that half a loaf is better—even much 
better—than no loaf at all. 


The Logical Answer to the 
Question 


In order to say whether actual 
business experience should be re- 
quired of business teachers, 1t 1s nec- 
essary to recognize certain funda- 
mental facts that pertain to the na- 
ture of business education and_ to 
the responsibilities of the teacher of 
business. The facts pertinent in this 
connection are: 

1. Business education is two-fold in its 
objectives and possibilities, 1.e., it has 
specific vocational applications and 
also general educational values. 

. The materials used in teaching busi- 
ness are largely drawn from business 
conditions and practices. 


It is probable that most persons 
would accept the above statements as 
indicating at least two of the under- 
lying facts pertaining to the nature 
of business education. 

The responsibilities of the busi- 
ness teacher may be summed up as 
follows: 

1. He should help students to develop 


understandings of conditions and 
practices in the business world. 


. He should help students to develop 


attitudes toward and appreciations of 
institutions, practices, and conditions 
which prevail in the business world. 

. He should teach certain skills which 

may reasonably be considered as be- 
ing within the province of the high 
school. 

I believe that these three state- 
ments concerning the duties of the 
business teacher indicate in a gen- 
eral, though fundamental, manner 
the responsibilities of the teacher. 

Accepting the above statements 


concerning the nature of business 
education and of the responsibilities 
of the business teacher as being fun- 
damental, what are the implications 
with respect to the question as 
to whether the teacher of business 
should be required to undergo a pe- 
riod of actual business experience ? 


Implications 


In the first place, it must be ad- 
mitted that it would be impossible 
for one individual to gain proficiency 
in all phases of business activities. 
The practices in the business world 
are too numerous and life is too 
short. Moreover, those widely-used 
skills and facts of common applica- 
tion which could be learned “on the 
job” can more economically 
learned in the schoolroom. In other 
words, most of the science of busi- 
ness which we may hope to teach 
can best be learned at school. Hence 
actual experience is perhaps not 
necessary in order for the prospec- 
tive teacher to acquire the items of 
knowledge and the skills which he 
will be expected to teach in the high 
school. 

The teaching of facts and_ skills, 
however, constitute only a part of the 
teaching process. This statement is 
not intended to minimize the impor- 
tance of accuracy in understanding 
and proficiency in doing the actual 
work which is required in business 
establishments. In fact, it is not too 
much to say that teachers of business 
should realize that if the vocational 
values of business education are to 
continue to receive recognition, even 
greater exactness proficiency 
must be the aim of business educa- 
tion. The general oversupply of me- 
diocre bookkeepers, typists, and 
stenographers has been commented 
on so often that little remains to be 
said on the point. In an increasing 
number of instances only the excep- 
tionally skilled and intelligent com- 
mercial high-school student can rea- 
sonably hope to secure a worth while 
position upon graduation. Therefore, 
in so far as factual knowledge and 
skill are concerned, we must insist 
upon more and not less. 

But factual knowledge and me- 
chanical skill are only a part of the 
equipment that the business worker 
is required to have. His habits, at- 
titudes, and appreciations are essen- 
tially important. Habitual punctual- 
ity, a positive attitude toward one’s 
work, an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of doing work well, a sense of 
individual responsibility, a feeling of 
the worthwhileness and dignity of 
one’s work, an appreciation of the 
relation of particular techniques, 
practices, and activities to the sys- 
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tem of division of labor—these and 
other emotional traits and habits are 
essential to success in nearly all types 
of business occupations. Their in- 
culcation may be incidental or a by- 
product of teaching subject matter. 
But whatever the process by which 
habits, attitudes, and appreciations 
are developed in the individual, the 
fact remains that they must be taught 
if the teacher of business is to per- 
form his duty. 


disillusioned by the “inefficient” and 
“selfish” business world. 

The high-school business student is 
a prospective worker in a world 
where actual work is being done and 
where personality reacts in an at- 
mosphere of reality, instead of on a 
stage of make-believe. And it should 
be the function of the school to de- 
velop those qualities of personality 
that will play quite as important a 
part in the success of the worker as 


Theory versus Practice 


Perhaps this is not the place at 
which to discuss the methods by 
which correct habits, attitudes, and 
appreciations can be developed. But 
one is safe, it would seem, in saying 
that, whatever the method em- 
ployed, the teacher is handicapped 
in teaching that which she has expe- 
rienced only vicariously. The charge 
that class-room theory often does not 
square with the practical require- 
ments of the business and industrial 
world is perhaps more justified than 
teachers are willing to admit. It is no 
doubt true that many of the condi- 
tions and institutions that are to be 
found in our economic order are far 
from being perfect. And it is like- 
wise true that many practices of 
technique violate the rules _ that 
should be observed in a_ perfectly 
ordered business establishment. But 
business training, in so far as it is 
vocational, should prepare the indi- 
vidual to work in the world—not 
primarily to engage in a crusade to 
reform it. And if the mistake is 
made of trying to train bovs and girls 
for work in a world where every- 
thing is done according to certain 
ideal rules or where goods are pro- 
duced merely for use instead of for 
profit, disappointment is bound to 
follow. The charge will continue to 
be made that education is too the- 
oretical and students will likely be 
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er does not assume the full respongi- 
bilities of a business position and 
also that his experience will likely be 
very limited, actual experience in an 
atmosphere of reality will afford in 
future teaching situations a sort of 
a ti i ion; a 
sense of poise that comes from hay- 
ing participated in the work for 
which he is training others; and it 
will gain for the teacher a greater 
respect from his students, because 


Courtes 


will dexterity and skill. But if the 
teacher has only a purely theoretical 
training in the development of some 
of the essential attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and real understandings, he is 
not as well prepared as he might be 
to provide the best possible class- 
room conditions for the growth of 
desirable qualities of personality. 
Granted that the prospective teach- 
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they feel that he knows more nearly 
whereof he speaks. 

Therefore, while the values 
claimed for actual experience may 
not be susceptible of exact calcula- 
tion, and although the opportunities 
for securing such experience may be 
far from ideal, actual experience 
should be required as a part of the 
preparation for business teachers. 


Shorthand Classes 


For years it has a it can be assumed 
been customary The Editor ; 
The Journal of Business Education pens ble 
any § e- 
train their stenog- The September issue of your publication ae it 
The Journal of Business Education’ recently often 1s given 
raphy classes to came to my attention. the rate of 150 
make their, copy While the writer is not connected with any words a minute or 
in pencil. Several is taught, continually 
rer go — Instruction” leads me to believe the brief article for a period ot 
presented in de- inclosed might be of interest and value to both several hours. 
fense of this prac- schools and aspiring secretaries. Further, a con- 
tice, which from this time that your sideration of the 
he viewpoint of z periodical is of interest not only to the Depart- > ; 
t ment Heads of Business Schools but also to of 
uture = employer, those employers who must eventually prove the notes should not 
are not above value of such instruction. be overlooked. 
question, Yours very truly, Outlines made 
Shorthand Mortimer. H. Cobb with record ink 
student trained to 1006 Fifth Avenue P 
the use of a pencil New York, N. Y. and properly filed 
pencil, might be the 


the marks of 
which outlines can 
readily be erased during early training 
stages, is not likely to be as accurate, as 
one who uses a fountain pen. It is notable 
that the court stenographers throughout 
the country use fountain pens equipped 
with suitable points. In view of this truth, 
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means of proving 
an important issue 
of several years before. The example 
shown by the havoc done to important 
documents during the recent floods was 
in itself conclusive that records, whether 
shorthand notes or other papers, should be 
made with ink—not pencil. 
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Pedagogy’s Answer to 
the European Challenge 


by Lee Galloway, Ph.D. 


Formerly Professor of Commerce and Industry 
and Director of Department of Management 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


Editor’s Remarks: This article concludes the series by Dr, Galloway. A 

limited supply of reprints of this important series of articles may be 

had {ree by writing Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National Council 
of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


ULTURE, like happiness, is a 
-product of man’s daily effort 
to solve the practical problems of 
life, ulture patterns are therefore 
slow of growth. When once fixed by 
repetition of activities, in the “short 
run” individual, they become “hab- 
its;’ and when fixed by repetition 
in the “long run” group, they become 
“customs.” The recognition of this 
common origin of individual and 
group patterns is gradually wiping 
out the line which in the past has 
separated our social philosophies 
into so many unnatural divisions. For 
example, vocational training in the 
past was marked off as something 
which differed in kind from general 
education. 

The teacher who trains the pupil in 
habits of accuracy in accounting and 
engineering is passing students year 
after year into groups where habit 
becomes custom. This change, in 
turn, is coercing the individual into 
continual conformity with working 
rules for reliable and dependable col- 
lective conduct. A new demand, 
therefore, has fallen upon the teach- 
er of business. Not only has his so- 
cial responsibility increased, but also 
have the scope of his preparation, 
the range of his methods, and the 
perspective in his objectives been ex- 
tended. If the American teacher 
were isolated from world influences, 
he would still have to adjust him- 
self to new points of view, because 
we have our own problems of social 
adjustments concerning property and 
human values. 


The European Challenge 

But America is not isolated! New 
cultural patterns affecting every 
form of institutional life, including 
the state, the family, national econ- 
omy, physical welfare, religion, and 
education, are being set for the peo- 
ple of Europe. America cannot escape 
the influence of this great world 
movement in social adjustment of 
Which the European is the most 
significant (at present) for us. Our 
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people are now being bombarded, 
and will be bombarded continually, 
by efforts of sincere missionaries, as 
well as by efforts of insincere prop- 
agandists with special interests. We 
shall be confronted by plausible pro- 
grams of theorists and by the prej- 
udiced views of newspapers and 
books under the guise of daily news 
and reportorial inside views, to say 
nothing of the influence upon our 
personal attitudes of the radio, mov- 
ies, and the personal contacts of the 
ubiquitous and impressionable Amer- 
ican traveler. 

If these new European patterns 
were drawn on American lines and 
fitted to American experience, the 
challenge would not be so serious. If 
they were even depicted in the light 
of their own national necessities, ex- 
igencies, and claims, the American 
attitude toward them might be one 
of observer, student, and adapter; 
but the situation is a very different 
one! America is asked by missionary, 
visionary, and propagandist alike 
to imitate. America is challenged to 
revise her national patterns of demo- 
cracy, liberty, and freedom. 

National customs like personal 
habits, however, cannot be borrowed. 
Governmental systems, like the rou- 
tine of personal relations, in order 
to be natural and permanent, must 
grow out of the functional activities 
and realities of the daily life of both 
nation and individual. Instituting a 
dictator and installing a military sys- 
tem of administration in America 
would not wipe out immediately the 
fundamental patterns of democratic 
thought which would continue to 
condition the solution of all our so- 
cial problems. 


Can It Happen Here? 

jut even without the dictator, 
American representative democracy 
may be weakened by inability to sus- 
tain its faith in her own patterns of 
national development, and be 
drawn into unnatural and _ illogical 
schemes because they are advocated 


by plausible arguments and exam- 
ples of irrelevant accomplishment in 
other lands. Mr. Sinclair Lewis says 
“It Can’t Happen Here” and then 
goes on to prove that “It” can. The 
thing that cannot happen in Ameri- 
ca is the complete obliteration of the 
Democratic patterns of social and 
political life. What can happen (be- 
cause of engineering under Absolu- 
tist methods of State control as prac- 
ticed by “socialist” Germany, “com- 
munist” Russia, and ‘‘corporate” 
Italy) is to confuse the political and 
business efficiency of America, which 
furnishes a democratic form of con- 
trol over both the political and eco- 
nomic relations of man to man. 

There is a world of difference be- 
tween the [European forms of ab- 
solutist control, with their regiment- 
ed administration and engineering 
objectives (no matter what claims 
are made for them in the name of 
the “people’), and the American 
government, with its fundamental 
general assumption that all govern- 
ment is derived from the consent of 
the governed. Such government is 
best. protected by the Republican 
system of control through a federal 
structure, a representative system, 
and a supreme juridical authority 
vested in a Supreme Court. 

As an American Sees It 

It may be argued that the first 
step in the present problem of ad- 
justment is to understand the na- 
ture of the real problem. Let us then 
try to construct an outline which 
may enable us to bring the European 
situation, with some degree of logic, 
into the American picture. 

An understanding of Europe in- 
volves a consideration of its physical 
and social aspects. However, we can 
speak only of the latter, cautioning 
the student of European conditions 
that, while much that has been 
claimed in the way of efficiency for 
the various European revolutions, 
may apply with truth to the physical 
aspects of their success (engineering 


and_ technological gains), these 
claims of achievement shoot very 


wide of the mark when applied to 
social relations. Every country of 
Europe has been in a state of vio- 
lent flux ever since the Great War, 
and most of the continental nations 
have made costly mistakes in putting 
on heavy systems of governmental 
armor for which they had not de- 
veloped the functional legs to carry 
them. The Five-Year Plan of Rus- 
sia resulted in great forward strides 
industrially, but Russia under Keren- 
sky and Germany under President 
von Hindenburg were  anachro- 
nisms. The present proletarian dicta- 
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tors are functioning in very much 
the same way as the bourgeois Czars. 
Social gains are as slow as the for- 
mation of customs on which they are 
founded—and the latter are notor- 
iously slow. 


European Tendencies Toward 
Absolutism 


Even an elementary knowledge of 
human institutions brings to view the 
important part that habit and cus- 
tom play in the formation of systems 
of government. The explosion of the 
Great War shattered the old systems 
of social control in Europe; but true 
to the principle of organic determin- 
ism, the parts shifted into the posi- 
tions for which their inheritance had 
prepared them, as soon as peace was 
restored. 

A lasting Republican government 
of any advanced form, such as that 
of the United States, in Russia, 
Italy, or Germany would have been 
a miracle. The natural thing was the 
drift to the positive pole of state 
control, i. e., the absolute state. The 
people of these countries were fa- 
miliar with a status determined by 
this type of control, and it was nat- 
ural that they should attempt to re- 
construct their governments and 
other forms of institutional life ac- 
cordingly. This tendency constitutes 
the realism which every dictator of 
Europe claims is the core of his na- 
tional policies. 

It is also this accurate sensing of 
their people’s reactions to these in- 
herited and ingrained patterns, that 
has made the dictators successful so 
far—I say ‘so far’, because these 
men are still close to “the people” 
from whom they came and whom 
they represent, because they are still 
imbued with the same objectives. 

Sut the difficulty in the path of all 
dictators is not the greediness of hu- 
man nature in its inherent desire for 
more and more power, but in the ab- 
solute contemporary need to exercise 
arbitrary authority if they would 
continue their control. Arbitrary 
government begins to show when 
the dictator begins to follow new 
ideals unfamiliar to the masses, 
which movement means, of course, 
that the dictator has lost contact 
with the realities of the situation and 
is trying to maintain stability by the 
use of unreal standards or fictitious 
issues, Once having lost contact with 
the realities manifested in the daily 
contacts and transactions of a peo- 
ple, the dictator (sometimes in par- 
liamentary form) retires more and 
more into himself to worship “a 
priori” the categories of the Absolute 
State. As a way of thinking, as com- 
pared with a life of action, this 
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method offers many allurements, but 
educators should see the difference 
and not be drawn into intellectual 
compromises with the logic of dicta- 
tors, 


Other Dangers 


There is a further danger in the 
European example. We forget that 
while Europe is old, in national di- 
plomacy, her people are comparative- 
ly young in the political and econom- 
ic experience of the kind familiar to 
Americans. By adopting Europe as a 
political model, instead of studying 
her as an experiment, we may waste 
much time and treasure in follow- 
ing a trail which can lead only to a 
blind and precipitous end. 

In the past we have gained much 
from European experience. We have 
followed her so closely that we have 
come to think of her as “just natur- 
ally superior”. The power of cus- 
tom in nations is quite as strong as 
the force of habit in individuals, and 
the long trail of American practice 
in tracking European precedents is 
worn deep into the institutional life 
of our people—educationally, juridi- 
cally, aesthetically, artistically, and 
religiously. While we have suffered 
less from inferiority complexes poli- 
tically and economically than in other 
respects, we are still prone to regard 
European systems much as an office 
manager does when he _ jealously 
watches a competitor’s methods and 
hopes to install them without change 
into his own organization. 

Any attempt to foist upon Ameri- 
cans any of these alien systems— 
which other nations of the world are 
establishing to give expression to the 
will of their masses—would be met, 
in the long run, with the same set of 
forces, although working in the op- 
posite direction, that liberalism en- 
countered in Russ‘a and Germany. 
American institutions are not dif- 
ferent from those of other peoples. 
Their relative destinies are deter- 
mined by the way the people are in 
the habit of thinking and feeling. By 
following foreign models, America 
would in the end suffer all of the 
losses that European nations have 
endured by making false starts, and 
even more; and then later be com- 
pelled to revert to its more familiar 
general assumptions regarding na- 
tional life. 


Our Line of Defense is Education 


It appears then that education 
stands as the first line of defense, 
and that good tactical strategy would 
demand the training of American 
teachers in the principles and method- 
ology of democracy. This program 


would require, in the nature of the 
case, a consideration of pedagogy’s 
most sacred objective which has ex- 
isted for many years as a neutral 
tint in the background of educational 
theory—"Training for Citizenship”, 
This old American ideal should be 
analyzed, reorganized, expanded, and, 
if needs be, recolored to give both 
subject matter and objective a deep- 
er impigmentation of loyalty. The in- 
stilling of the basic truths and _ the 
meaning of democracy into Anieri- 
can pedagogy would raise it to a new 
and higher level of enlightenment. I} 
would enable the teacher not only to 
see the basic pattern of American 
government in its natural outlines 
but also, to provide him with the 
light to follow greater ranges oi 
treatment, and to use the added <ra- 
matic power of expression that 
comes from the opportunity to use 
strong contrasts. 

Both the occasion and the materi- 
als are present for a new pedagogy 
—the spirit of democracy gives the 
new objective greater range of pur- 
pose; the European situation (or the 
world, if you prefer) furnishes the 
necessary shadow against which the 
dramatic contrast may be built. 


A REAL PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 7) 
guidance to have persuaded at least a 
part of them to have taken another sub- 
ject in the first place. This same city 
reported an enrollment of 3447 in first- 
scmester bookkeeping classes, and a drop 
to 2194 for the second semester. 

Perhaps pruning, transplanting, or grub- 
bing out should be done in some of the 
courses that make up the commercial 
curriculum. Examine the average text- 
book in commercial arithmetic and_ then 
consider the background and maturity 
of the average ninth-grade pupil. Upon 
what grounds can a year of such arith- 
metic be justified on the ninth grade 
level? Would it not be much better for 
these pupils to be taking a practical art, 
a fine art, or a general-education course? 
If your stenographic pupils are studying 
business correspondence, are they taking 
it in the twelfth grade while they are 
transcribing letters, or in the tenth grade 
before they feel any need for such in- 
struction? Again, if your stenographic 
pupils are studying bookkeeping, are they 
studying the kind of bookkeeping they 
will need in connection with their steno- 
graphic and clerical duties, such as book- 
keeping for professional men, institutions, 
or smaller businesses, or are they just 
taking the first year of a two-year course 
planned for bookkeeping majors? 

I feel sure that much permanent good 
would result if each commercial teacher 
would stand off and look at each course 
in the commercial curriculum of his 
school and ask: Is it filling a real need? 
Is its content suitable? Is it offered at 
the right level? Are the right people 
taking it?—Albert E. Bullock, Assistant 
Supervisor in charge of Commercial 
Education, Los Angeles City School Dis- 
trict, California, and Treasurer, National 
Council of Business Education. 
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The Speech 


USINESS training is usually 

traced back to the itinerant pen- 
men, who (somewhat like the travel- 
ing ministers of pioneer days) went 
from place to place giving instruc- 
tion in penmanship, bookkeeping, 
and clerical art. A little later the 
private business college appeared. It 
offered training skill subjects, 
chiefly penmanship, bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting. These 
institiiions were usually small, fre- 
quent!y family affairs, and served 
smal! communities. There were no 
entrance requirements — to such 
schoc!s, the students seldom being 
equipped with more than an eighth 
grade education, and in many 
stances even less. 

As the educational level of the 
country rose, as our secondary 
schools developed and expanded 
their curricula, business colleges had 
to. cnrich their curricula and 
strengthen their teaching staff, or 
disappear. Concurrently, business 
subjects also gained in dignity. Prior 
to 1900, however, the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
(established in 1881) was our only 
school of business on a_ collegiate 
level. In the first decade of the 
present century several more such 
schools appeared." 


Speech Training in Collegiate 
Schools of Business 


A new institution, the collegiate 
school of business had risen! What 
was to be its curricula? Unlike its 
prototype, the private business col- 
lege, it stressed analysis rather than 
skill. It chose the field of accounting 
rather than bookkeeping. Slowly, 
this new institution has evolved a 


1“A Cyclopedia of Education,” pp. 143-151. 
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Aspect of Collegiate 


raining for Business 


by Erna P. Triplett 


Instructor in Speech 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


The modern business man needs knowledge beyond the skill subjects, 
and he must have ability to use that knowledge through the spoken 
word, Fortunately, collegiate schools of business are becoming speech- 


conscious. 


Their interest in the improvement of speech is growing. 


curriculum, Economics, history, so- 
ciology, statistics, psychology—all 
these are now common to the cur- 
ricula of collegiate schools of busi- 
ness. In addition to such broaden- 
ing subjects, many courses in speech 
have appeared. 

The modern business man needs 
knowledge beyond the skill subjects, 
and he must have ability to use that 
knowledge through the spoken word. 
In the increasing complex business 
life of today speech training is ob- 
viously of great importance. The 
old idea that speech, except for spe- 
cialists, could adequately develop 
automatically is unsound and out of 
date. In this age of science and 
machine, speech is a subject for 
careful, critical, and intensive study. 


~Our words, of which we use perhaps 


an average of 30,000 during about 
two-thirds of the twenty-four hours 
of every day, and the voice and man- 
ner of presenting them, have much 
to do with our business success or 
failure. 

In whatever line of endeavor we 
aspire to succeed, pleasing speech is 
both practical and important because 
it assists us in creating favorable 
impressions. In the business world 


individuals with disagreeable or 
rasping voices and slovenly or care- 
less use of language are not wanted. 
Speech that elevates rather than de- 
grades helps us in a thousand ways. 
It helps us to get on payrolls, and 
to stay there; it assists us in social 
life, in politics, in school, in church, 
in fraternal circles, and, indeed, in 
innumerable ways wherever and 
whenever we come in contact with 
others. Words well-chosen, and 
well spoken, like coins of gold, are 
acceptable everywhere! 

Fortunately, collegiate schools of 
business are becoming speech-con- 
scious. Their interest in the im- 
provement of speech is growing. 
Many and varied courses in speech, 
now being introduced, aim directly 
to develop a more pleasing per- 
sonality, which is an absolute essen- 
tial to great success in business. 


Collegiate Courses in Speech 


In spite of the obvious need for 
collegiate schools of business, with 
well-developed speech courses, 
growth has been slow. The 1934 
report of the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business 


In no part of our 
Complex Life of Today 
is Effective Speech 
More Essential Than It is 


in the Business World 
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lists forty-eight universities and col- 
leges having schools of business— 
a mere handful. Business must still 
look to the secondary schools, and 
to the private business colleges for 
almost all its recruits. Of these 
forty-eight, one-third (sixteen) offer 
speech courses of one kind or an- 
other, Only six of the sixteen offer 
more than one course in speech, In 
the schools offering but one speech 
course, the courses are described as 
“Speech,” “Public Speaking,” “Ef- 
fective Speaking,” “Business Speak- 
ing,” and ‘Elements of Public Speak- 
ing.” In the preparation of this 
paper no effort was made to deter- 
mine the exact content of these 
courses, but in a general way they 
are known to be devoted to the 
development of well-rounded 
speech personality through the culti- 
vation of poise, self- confidence and 
ease before the listener; to voice, 
diction, and bodily control; to the 
preparation and delivery of ‘original 
speeches adapted to specific audi- 
ences, and to the development of 
certain highly specialized — speech 
types which pertain to business. 

Of the schools listing two or more 
courses, two offer two courses; one 
offers three courses; one offers four 
courses; and, two offer six courses. 
The courses listed in these schools 
having two or more speech courses 
bear various titles as indicated by the 
following tabulation : 


Number of Schools 
Offering Course 


Name of Course 


Public Speaking Si 3 
Advanced Public Speaking 4 
Public Discussion .. 1 
Fundamentals of Speech see 1 
Debate 
Business and Professional Speaking 1 
Oral Reading ... 1 
Vocal Expression 1 
Argumentation 2 
Extemporaneous Speaking 1 
Theory of Argumentation 1 
Argumentation 1 

1 


Applied 
and Pronounciation. 


Voice, Articulation, 
Effective Speaking 


Although many us the schools give 
night courses, only three list speech 
in their evening schedules. But little 
data were found concerning the 
supervision of speech in schools of 
business. Three are known to have 
special departments; three place 
speech in their English departments, 
and the status of speech i in the other 
ten was undetermined. 

Similarly, it was difficult to deter- 
mine whether speech is a required or 
an elective subject. Two catalogs 
list speech as elective. Other cata- 
logs carry no statement relative to 
the matter, but presumably speech is 
elective in all the schools. One uni- 
versity lists prerequisites for speech. 
Other institutions do not mention 
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prerequisites ; consequently, one may 
assume that there are none. 


History of Speech Training 


At this point in our consideration 
of the Speech Aspect of Collegiate 
Training for Business it will be help- 
ful to consider the rise of speech 
training itself. Some of the more 
formal phases of speech, drama, elo- 
cution, and oratory, for example, 
found places in “respectable college 
curricula” very early, but direct, 
conversational speech has been for 
the most part an outcast subject, 
just as business subjects were for- 
merly outcasts. Speech, too, was 
taught by itinerant teachers and pri- 
vate schools. The history of speech 
in Denver is perhaps typical. Twen- 
ty years ago Denver had its quota 
of elocution teachers. Boys and girls 
were taught to ‘‘speak pieces.” 
Speech courses were a part of the 
university’s Liberal Arts course, but 
no regular courses were offered in 
the School of Commerce until 1926. 
For ten years or more prior to 1926, 
business men had been made speech 
conscious by a very able and active 
private speech teacher. He was a 
competent speech teacher, and he 
made speech history. Literally hun- 
dreds of Denver’s leading business 
men joined his classes. From time 
to time he was asked to teach a class 
in the School of Commerce. In 
fact, the present development of 
speech in this region was largely 
made possible by his pioneering 
work. He developed speech con- 
sciousness in our business men. 

Twenty years ago, here and else- 
where, ability to speak in public 
was regarded as important only to 
lawyers, clergymen, statesmen, and 
Lyceum lecturers. Today, doctors, 
engineers, architects, bankers, sales- 
men, accountants, executives, real- 
tors, and even unskilled laborers are 
found speech training classes. 
Public speaking is becoming a demo- 
cratic institution. It draws from 
every rank and file of human society. 


Need for Effective Speech 


The Speech Aspect of Collegiate 
Training for Business may be justi- 
fied in many ways. Perhaps in no 
part of our swift-moving and_ in- 
creasingly complex life of today is 
effective speech more essential than 
it is in the business world. In that 
great realm, in which training for 
efficiency is an indispensable road to 
success, training of speech must not 
be overlooked. Busy and 
women, with their eyes upon their 
watches, demand speakers who talk 
fast, talk to the point, and have 


something to say. We have no time 
to listen to bombastic, and redundant 
rhetoric. More and more comes the 
demand for speech that is clear, 
concise, and logical; speech which 
wastes neither the time of speakers 
nor of listeners. 

Business, more than any other one 
social agency, has brought about the 
revolution in style of public speak- 
ing. The formal, oratorical mode 
of address may be appropriate at 
times for pulpits, platforms, lcgis- 
latures, and courts of law, but it has 
no place in modern business. Speech 
as fostered by a Collegiate School 
of Business should be a purposeful 
activity, designed to convey meaning, 
to stimulate and clarify thought ; to 
form opinion; to stimulate conclu- 
sions, 

Pleasing speech is a mark of eff- 
ciency. No employer wants em- 
ployees who mumble their words. 
He wants employees who  reilect 
credit upon his business. Persons 
who give themselves away by care- 
less, untrained speech are not valued 
highly by those who hold the purse 
strings of high wages, and good 
salaries. Disagreeable voices, and 
muddled, disorderly thinking are 
likely to become a business liability. 

Doing business is talking business. 
Let us consider salesmanship. (et- 
ting a position is dependent on selling 
ability. To sell our services we 
must be able to present our qualifi- 
cations, orally, in the best possible 
light. To explain the operation of a 
washing machine, to sell tooth-paste, 
life insurance, or real estate; to ad- 
dress a board of directors, or a 
business committee, we must. skill- 
fully apply the principles of effective 
speaking. 

Again, business success depends 
upon leadership. Leadership de- 
mands acceptable speech. Great in- 
dustries have their federations of 
employers, and employees their trade 
unions. Meetings are held to dis- 
cuss matters of mutual interest. Con- 
ferences and conventions, public dis- 
cussion groups and panels, are be- 
coming a normal part of industrial 
and commercial life. At such meet- 
ings, only speakers who are capable 
of persuading and convincing, can 
hope to obtain desirable responses, 
or to develop a favorable consensus 
of opinion, 

As a concrete illustration support- 
ing these contentions; to point out 
more clearly the need of a more 
complete speech program in Col- 
legiate Schools of Business, may | 
again cite a Denver instance, A 
dozen years ago the need of speech 
training was so keenly felt by lead- 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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Plans for Teaching 
Office Practice 


by Peter L. Agnew 


New York University School of Education 
New York, N. Y. 


There now seems to be little question about the fact that high school 
students who are planning to enter employment in business offices 
should receive a fairly adequate training in the use of business ma- 
chines. Secretarial students should have an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the most widely used duplicating devices, the com- 
monly used dictating machines, and possibly with the more generally 
used calculating machines. The bookkeeping students should have 
an opportunity to learn to use the various calculating devices and 
the most widely used bookkeeping machines. Clerical practice stu- 
dents, if there is such a differentiated group, should have some oppor- 
tunity to make use of all four types of equipment. In addition to 
being permitted to become acquainted with the operation of these 
machines, any or all of these students should also be given some op- 
portunity to become reasonably expert in the operation of one or 
two of them. Whenever possible these machines should be a part of 
the equipment of the commercial department of the high school. 


| ienrriones of office practice are Recitation Plan 
continually faced with the prob- 

lem of how best to organize their 
work so that the aims of the course 
may be most completely realized. 
Those who have been handling this 
type of work for some time need 
constantly to reexamine their plans 
and strive continually to improve the 
work that they are doing. New 
teachers of office practice, those who 
are handling this work for the first 
time, need particularly to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the vari- 
ous plans in use, to give careful con- 
sideration to the relative values of 
each, and finally to plan their course 
in such a way that their students will 
receive the greatest possible benefit 
trom the work. Some of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of several 
of these plans’ are herewith pre- 
sented, 


This is a type of office practice 
that is taught in an ordinary class- 
room with no special equipment, not 
even typewriters, and is probably 
the least desirable type of office 
practice course. Fortunately, only a 
few places attempt to teach office 
practice by this plan. Naturally, the 
work, of necessity, must be all, or 
practically all, theory: the students 
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merely read and recite but usually 
do not “do.” They may be furnished 
with a pad of forms and other mate- 
rials which are prepared by hand 
or outside of class on typewriters, 
but too frequently do not do even 
that amount of practical work. Such 
a course is utterly devoid of office 
atmosphere and the students taking 
it get no opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with business equipment, 
nor, for that matter, much of any- 
thing else that pertains to business 
except the material in their text- 
books. While it must be fully real- 
ized that the study and class dis- 
cussion of various office principles 
and procedures is a very important 
phase of office practice, it should also 
be realized that this type of thing 
should not be the whole course or 
even a major part of it. 


Dictation Office Practice 


This is mentioned as a type of 
office practice because occasionally— 
in fact, too frequently—the office 
practice or secretarial practice course 
is permitted to become just another 
shorthand class in which the teacher 
takes advantage of a golden oppor- 
tunity to improve the shorthand of 
the students and in so doing neglects 
to include many of the other things 
that are usually thought of as being 
essential in such a course. When this 
is the case, the course usually in- 
cludes not only more dictation, but 
unfortunately the same sort of dic- 
tation; that is, dictation read from a 
carefully prepared dictation book in 
a well modulated tone, with all 
words carefully enunciated, with 
pauses at the ideal points, and all 
this carefully timed with a_ stop 
watch. There can be no valid objec- 
tion to a certain amount of dictation 
being included in any office practice 
course that is to be taken by sten- 
ographic students; in fact, a reason- 
able amount is highly desirable. The 
point is that this type of work 
should not constitute the whole 
course; there are many other items 
of knowledges and skills that must 
be included. Another point in this 
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connection, and probably one of 
equal importance, is that by far the 
mayor portion of whatever dictation 
is included should be a different kind 
of dictation, it should be of an ex- 
temporaneous sort, dictated at vari- 
ous speeds and whenever possible 
given by someone other than the 
regular shorthand teacher. 


Typewriting Office Practice 


This type involves the teaching of 
the office practice or secretarial prac- 
tice course in a room equipped with 
typewriters only. The course usu- 
ally includes a reasonable amount 
of study and discussion of the vari- 
ous principles and problems of of- 
fice practice, a reasonable amount of 
dictation (if the course is designed 
for stenography students), a reason- 
able amount of drill work on the 
typewriter, and considerable 
amount of work on business jobs 
and business forms which may _ be 
done on the typewriter. Sometimes 
in addition to typewriters, the equip- 
ment includes one or two duplicat- 


high. school students who are plan- 
ning to enter employment in busi- 
ness offices should receive a fairly 
adequate training in the use of busi- 
ness machines. Secretarial students 
should have an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the most wide- 
ly used duplicating devices, the com- 


monly used dictating machines, an( 
possibly with the more generally 
used calculating machines. Th 
bookkeeping students should have ay 
opportunity to learn to use the vari. 
ous calculating devices and the mog 
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Integrated Office Practice Project 


A Calculating Machine Class 


ing machines, some filing equipment, 
and occasionally one or more dictat- 
mg or transcribing machines. All in 
all, this can be a fairly adequate 
course and there are those who feel 
that certain phases of the office or 


secretarial practice work be 
handled better under this type of 
plan than under any other plan. It 
does have the advantage of being 
operated on a class plan, that 1s, 
everyone in the class is doing much 
the same sort of thing at the same 
time. 

The one thing that this type of 
plan lacks is that it does not pro- 
vide for adequate training on office 


machines. There now seems to be - 


little question about the fact that 
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such a differentiated group, should 
have some opportunity to make use 
of all four types of equipment. In 
addition to being permitted to become 
acquainted with the operation of 
these machines, any or all of these 
students should also be given some 
opportunity to become reasonably ex- 
pert in the operation of one or two 
of them. Naturally, whenever pos- 
sible these machines should be a part 
of the equipment of the commercial 
department of the high school and 
when they are available the office 
practice course is usually taught ac- 
cording to the Rotation Plan, [at- 
tery Plan, Integrated or Model Of- 
fice Plan or some combination of 
these. 


An Office Practice Room 
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Rotation Plan 
Under this plan, students use one 
type of office machine or do some 
other type of office practice work for 
a given time and then shift to some- 
thing else. The course is usually 


lines, and 
generally 
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planned so that different students or 
groups of students start on different 
types of work and in the course of 


the year or other period of time de- 
voted to the course eventually rotate 
around until they have all completed 
the required assignments. The plan 
is undoubtedly the most widely used 
where equipment is available. It is 
an extremely flexible plan, it can be 
made to fit almost any situation with- 
out too much replanning, it is not 
particularly expensive to equip, un- 
der it the equipment available is 
used 100 per cent of the time, in it a 
good balance may be maintained so 
that neither too much nor too little 
specialization may be injected into 
the course, a reasonable degree of 
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Bat- integration may be worked by 
el Of- organizing the course around a given 


on ol type of business, it provides a broad 
view of office work, adequate basic 


or introductory training as well as 


practical training may be provided 
for, it can easily be planned so as 
to take care of the problem of in- 
dividual differcnees, it has excellent 
explanatory and tryout values, it 
provides a reasonable office atmos- 
phere, it can be easily managed, and 
the whole situation is not likely to 
become too artificial. 


Adding, Calculating and Bookkeeping Machine Room 


The principal objections to this 
type of course are that it frequently 
lacks integration and that it fails to 
provide for an adequate amount of 
specialization with the result that 
students too frequently receive a 
mere smattering of a lot of miscel- 
laneous knowledges and skills. How 
real these objections may be will 
usually depend upon how well the 
course is planned, the number of 
different things included the 
course, the time devoted to each, the 
type of students taking the work, 
and whether the course is primarily 
planned to give the student a skilled 
operator’s training or whether it 
merely hopes to give the students a 
reasonable acquaintance with the 
operation of the various types of 
machines. 


Battery or Specialization Plan 

The battery plan is a plan for 
giving students a specialized training 
in one or more types of office ma- 
chines to the end that the students 
may become proficient operators of 
those machines. It is an excellent 


Students Learning the Uses and Operation of the Calculator 
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ION 


Duplicating Machine Room 


plan if the degree of specialization 
presumably attained is either desir- 
able or justifiable in terms of the 
local business situation. One ad- 
vantage of the plan is that a reason- 
able degree of class instruction is 
possible. 

‘However, there are several objec- 
tions to the plan, some of which are: 
(a) if it is the only office practice 
course offered to the students, it 1s 
likely to be too narrow a type of 
training with the students missing 
many of the details of office infor- 
mation which they should know; (b) 
too frequently no adequate means is 
used for selecting the students who 
are to make such specialized train- » 
ing; (c) it is extremely expensive 
to equip; (d) the students learn to 
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do a given office job as an isolated 
unit and are not likely to see its 
connection with other office work, 
that is, it provides no adequate 
integration. There is a reasonable 
justification for specialization in 
many high schools, but such special- 
ization should be provided after the 
students have had a broader course 
in office practice in which they have 
had an opportunity to try out many 
types of office machines and have 
had a chance to see for themselves 
where the interest lies. Nor need a 
battery of machines be provided in 
order to give the students specializa- 
tion; just as complete a specialized 
training may be provided by using 
the more limited equipment that is 
usually adequate for a rotation class. 
However, instead of having the stu- 
dents rotate, they start to learn one 
machine or group of related ma- 
chines and stay with that work until 
the operation is mastered. 


Integrated or Model Office Plan 


Under this plan a situation is set 
up that as nearly as possible ap- 
proximates an office at work with 
students holding the various posi- 
tions. It is unquestionably the most 
ideal of office practice plans, as it 
provides excellent office atmosphere, 
and it gives the much desired inte- 


grations which are completely lack- 
ing in the battery or specialization 
plan and so frequently lacking in the 
rotation plan. However, like all ideal 


things it has its faults. Some of 
them are (a) it requires an exhaus- 
tive amount of planning and_ then 
more replanning to make it fit dif- 
ferent size classes; (b) students do 
not have an opportunity to work at 
all types of jobs in the course of 
their experience, usually being con- 
fined to occupying three or four jobs 
out of a possible fifteen or twenty ; 
(c) students are not all equally com- 
petent to take over jobs and the prob- 
lem of individual differences may 
cause difficulties; (d) the absence 
of students or the unusual slowness 
of certain students may and _ fre- 
quently does interfere with the 
proper progress of others, resulting 
frequently in dull spots and rush 
spots; (e) unless the student has 
had adequate training in office ma- 
chines first, he does not have a real 
chance to master the operation of 
the machines before he is expected 
to do practical work on it; (f) this 
lack of adequate background fre- 
quently results in too much_ rote 
learning; and (g) the situation is 
obviously false, and unless well man- 
aged there is real danger of the stu- 
dents looking upon the work as play, 
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rathey than real work to be accom- 
plished. 

As a matter of fact, the integrated 
office practice plan should not be 
thought of as the plan for giving 
a whole course in office practice, but 
merely as a project to be worked out 
as a part of the total office practice 
training. Years ago, we used to teach 
bookkeeping by giving the student 
a book and a set and let him learn 
bookkeeping principles as he made 
entries, posted, and performed other 
bookkeeping duties in connection 
with the working out of his set. To- 
day we teach the student bookkeep- 
ing principles, have him apply those 
principles in working out short ex- 
ercises, and after a reasonable period 
we give him a set to work out which 
contains no new principles but which 
does give the student an opportunity 
to unify and to integrate the knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping principles that 
he has learned to-date. The Model 
Office Project should have the same 
place and function in office practice 
training that the bookkeeping set has 
later in bookkeeping teaching. 


Combined Plan 


There is a growing feeling that no 
one of these plans for teaching office 
practice is the best plan but rather 
that a combination of all of them is 
really what is needed if office prac- 
tice teachers are to attain the true 
aims of such a course. There is no 
question but that certain phases of 
office practice can best be taught by 
the class plan, preferably in a room 
equipped with typewriters. This part 
of the course should be organized 
as a complete unit and should pro- 
vide for (1) class discussions of the 
basic subject-matter materials, (2) 
typewriting jobs which make use of 
various business forms, and (3) for- 
mal and informal dictation and type- 
writing practice if the course is de- 
signed for secretarial students,  Fil- 
ing and certain skills pertaining to 
machine work, such as writing sten- 
cils and preparing master copies for 
gelatin and direct process duplica- 
tors, might also be included in this 
part of the work. 

second phase of the office 
practice course should include an 
introductory training on the various 
types of office machines taught on a 
well-organized rotation plan. This 
phase should ordinarily follow the 
first phase but may be given con- 
currently with it. The length of time 
that should be devoted t» these two 
phases is extremely difficult to fix 
but should be determined in terms of 
the amount of equipment available, 
the materials to be used, the amount 
of shorthand and typewiiting to be 


really learned as a part of the course 
and the degree of skill to be attained] 
on the machines. 

A third phase which should occupy 
a month or two and which shoul 
immediately follow the completion 
of the first two phases of the course 
should be integrated project 
which will give the students the 
much needed integration and _ office 
atmosphere which the preceding 
two phases may lack. 

Finally, if possible, a fourth phase 
should be provided in which the stv- 
dents are given an opportunity to 
specialize on certain types of ecuip- 
ment. The student should be per- 
mitted to select for such specializa- 
tion only that type of equipment for 
which he has shown considerable 
aptitude in the previous phases of 
the course. 


Equipment for Office Practice 
Program 


The amount of equipment needed 
for a well-rounded office practice 
program may be rather limited or 
may be rather extensive, depending 
upon many factors, such as_ the 
length of the course, the number of 
students taking the work, the type of 
students, the degree of differentia- 
tion provided, the size of classes, the 
amount of specialization desired, the 
length of time spent on each phase, 
and other important considerations. 

In the Department of Business 
Education of New York University, 
the following equipment is being 
used in the office practice program: 

1 Complete Telephone System — with 
P.B.X. cord switchboard 
Drop-head Typewriter Desks 
Standard Typewriters (Remingtons, 
Royals and Underwoods) 

Miniature Filing Outfits, some for each 

type of filing 

Four-Drawer Standard Filing Cabinets 

Visible Index Cabinet 

Calculators (Burroughs and Monroe) 

Comptometers 

Adding-Figuring Machines (Dalton and 

Sundstrand) 

Duplicating Machines 


1 Mimeograph 
1 Multigraph 

1 Rotary Ditto 
1 Speedograph 


Mimeoscope 

Paper Cutter 

Dictating Machines (Dictaphone and 
Ediphone 

4 Transcribing Machines 

and Ediphone) 

Long-Carriage Typewriter, L. C. Smith 

Varityper 

Posting Machine 

Statement and Ledger Machine 

Billing and Bookkeeping Machines 

Several Office Reference Books 

Several Tables for Machines Without 
Stands 

Instructor’s Desk and Chair 


(Dictaphone 
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Procedures in Making Shorthand 
Home Work Assignments 


by Harold Gilbreth 


Winthrop College 
The South Carolina College for Women 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


In this first part of his article, Mr. Gilbreth elaborates on the various 
methods used in making home work assignments in shorthand. 


A SEARCH through the litera- 
of methods of teaching 
shortiiand will disclose the fact that 
there is no accepted method of pro- 
cedure as far as home work assign- 
ments are concerned. Let us look for 
a moment at some of the suggested 
plans. arranged chronologically, for 
handling this particular phase of 
shorihand teaching. 


Writing of Word Lists 


Although the book does not men- 
tion home work as such, an interest- 
ing thought is found regarding the 
writing of words in Analytical Les- 
sons in Gregg Shorthand. The au- 
thor makes this statement concerning 
the writing of word lists: “Each 
word list should be written once. 
The writing of one hundred correct 
shorthand characters once each has a 
greater value toward automatizing 
the principle than the writing of ten 
outlines ten times each.”? Although 
she may have in mind drill on word 
lists given in the class hour, the same 
thought would no doubt prevail in 
the writing of shorthand home work. 

In a book published one year later, 
Westenhaver advised a definite pro- 
cedure for handling home work as- 
signments which differed consider- 
ably from the thought presented in 
the preceding paragraph. 

_ “The advance assignment is of much 
importance and has a direct relation to 
the instruction — given. Assignments 
should be made with the view of secur- 
ing intense application for short periods 
of time. It is said that we reach our 
highest efficiency when writing the sev- 
enth outline. Assignments should be 
definite; made with a specific object in 
view, and stated once; the students 
should then be held responsible for the 
work assigned. 


All class work should be carefully 
supervised; all home work should be 


_' Minnie DeMotte Frick, Analytical Lessons in 
Greag Shorthand, Gregg Publishing Company, 
14. 


New York, 1924, p. 
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carefully checked; all criticisms should 

be constructive.” 

The assignments given in this book 
follow out the plan rather consistent- 
ly, especially when the student is ask- 
ed to write words other than brief 
forms... A close examination of the 
book will reveal that the student is 
asked to write each word, excluding 
brief forms, seven times in almost 
every assignment. The procedure is 
varied in a number of cases by asking 
the student to write three lines of 
each word. In preparing home work 
on brief forms, the student is usually 
required to write three lines of each 
character, although this method is 
varied to some extent when the stu- 
dent is asked to write two lines in 
some cases and to write each brief 
form seven times in others. In writ- 
ing or copying connected matter, the 
student is usually asked to reproduce 
the matter five times. 


Connected Matter 


In their book called Teaching Prin- 
ciples and Procedures for Gregg 
Shorthand, Skene, Walsh, and Lo- 
max do not discuss how the home 
work assignment for words is to be 
prepared. They do give definite in- 
structions for connected matter and 
reading assignments. <A typical as- 
signment taken from their book will 
suffice for this discussion." 


1. Transcribe the letters and sentences 
dictated in class. ; 

2. Review page 28 of the Manual; read 
page 32 until you read it as fluently 
as you do longhand. 

. Practice the outlines on pages 29-31 
of the Manual until you write them 
as fluently as you do the longhand. 

. Write the Writing Practice on page 
33 of the Manual. Be sure that each 
outline is correct before you practice 
writing it. 

5. Transcribe the sentences given in 
Section IV. (Note: This material 


*Lula M. Westenhaver, Lessons Plans in Gregg 

Shorthand, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York, 1925, pp. vii-viii. 

* Etta C. Skene, John V. Walsh, and Paul S. 
Lomax, Teaching Principles and Procedures for 
Gregg Shorthand, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York, 1932, pp. 55-56, 


covers new work that has been taken 
up in class period.) 


This assignment is typical of most 
of those given in the book. The 
main point of difference between this 
method of assigning home work and 
in those previously discussed lies in 
the fact that much more connected 
matter is given. However, as will 
be noticed in section three of the 
above assignment, the student is not 
told how to practice the words. Of 
course this might be done by the 
teacher, but the teacher who has not 
had a course in methods with one of 
the authors might not follow their 
ideas on this point. 

Some further thoughts on short- 
hand home work assignments are 
found in Direct-\lethod Materials 
for Gregg Shorthand by Brewington 
and Soutter. These authors advo- 
cate definite methods of practice in 
order to achieve skill in reading, 
writing, and exactness and precise- 
ness.4- Reading skill may be develop- 
ed, according to these authors, by go- 
ing over the material many times and 
recording the time of the first reading 
and the last reading. By comparing 
the reading times, the student will be 
able to see the result of repeated 
practice and this will serve as definite 
motivation for continued study. 

In developing skill in writing, the 
student is asked to go over with a 
dry pen both new and familiar con- 
nected matter at a rate of 100 to 
150 words a minute. In addition, he 
is asked to copy connected matter 
that has been assigned or dictated 
previously until he can take dictation 
on this material at not less than 100 
words a minute. For acquiring ex- 
actness, preciseness, skill, the 
student is asked to practice on the 
brief forms until they can be written 
automatically. The student then 
compares his notes with those in the 
Gregg Manual. In addition to this 
type of assignment, he compares his 
connected matter notes with the 
-Hoke Penmanship Scale, endeavor- 
ing to achieve a score of 80 on notes 
written at 100 words a minute. 

srewington and Soutter also advo- 
cate that, “Assignments should be 
made at the end of the class hour, 
and every student should be required 
to write the assignment verbatim in 
his shorthand notebook as it is made 
by the teacher.’” 

4 Ann Brewington and Helen I. Soutter, Direct- 
Method Materials for Gregg Shorthand, Gregg 


Publishing Company, New York, 1933, pp. xix-xvi. 
5 Tbid., p. xv. 
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The Leslie Plan 


Leslie, who is credited by Dr. John 
R. Gregg as being the person who is 
almost wholly responsible for the de- 
velopment of the Functional Method 
of teaching Gregg shorthand, prob- 
ably has the latest philosphy concern- 
ed with shorthand home work. In 
his manual for teaching Gregg Short- 
hand by this method, Leslie makes 
the following comments regarding 
home study :° 


“Assignments 1 to 23 (covering the 
first thirteen units in the Anniversary 
Edition of the Gregg Manual) require 
only reading for home work. Each of 
these assignments begins with lists of 
words or phrases, which the teacher will 
place on the blackboard for concerted 
reading by the class. When doing the 
home work on that assignment the 
student should reread the lists of words 
or phrases and should then read the let- 
ters and articles which follow. 

At the end of the book the student 
will find a transcript of the shorthand. 
This is included so that the student may 
cover the most ground in the shortest 
time. As soon as you hesitate on an 
outline, refer immediately to the printed 
transcript. Reread the lists and the 
connected matter with the aid of the 
key until you can read them fairly 
easily without the aid of the key... . 
Beginning with Assignment 24 you will 
be writing shorthand. Your home work 
for the rest of the assignments will be 
(1) reread the lists of words and phrases 
at the beginning of the assignment, (2) 
read the connected matter in shorthand, 
(3) copy into shorthand the connected 
matter which you have just read. 

Always read the shorthand through 
from beginning to end before you write 
it. Never copy outline without 
knowing the meaning. Refer to the 
printed transcript of the shorthand as 
often as you like, but continue to re- 
read the shorthand until you can read 
the entire assignment once without hav- 
ing to refer to the key. . . . Each as- 
signment in this Manual has been very 
carefully planned to require forty min- 
utes for satisfactory completion by the 
average student. If the student needs 
more time to complete an assignment, 
that is usually a sign that he is not 
using the printed transcript of the short- 
hand properly. If the student is willing 
to spend more than forty minutes in at- 
taining a higher degree of fluency in 
reading the shorthand in the book, he 
will be rewarded at the end of the 
course by a higher speed and greater 
accuracy. 

Are the ideas advocated by these 
authorities carried out by teachers in 
the field? If so, to what extent? 
With these two questions in mind, 
the writer has attempted to find out 
some of the trends in this particular 
phase of shorthand teaching. 

(To be continued) 


®Louis A. Leslie, Gregg Shorthand Manual 
for the Functional Method, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York, 1936, pp. vii-viii. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL’S OPPORTUNITY AND NEED 


(Continued from page 9) 


greater obstacles which faced the leader- 
ship of an earlier day were surmounted by 
intelligent persistent effort. Such barriers 
should add zest to our enterprise, and pre- 
vent professional stagnation; they should 
not keep us from facing the facts with 
confidence and hope of ultimate success 
in rebuilding our program to meet the 
needs of a new day. 

Many there are who know the facts and 
urge needed changes indicated by them. 
Not a few of our responsible leaders have 
made real progress in setting their educa- 
tional house in order. But by and large 
the small number of enrollments for new- 
er and more promising types of business 
vocational training by capable boys and 
girls, and more numerous enrollments for 
the older but still important types of vo- 
cational commercial subjects by those who 
are not capable of handling them, are 
quite discouraging. Until there is con- 
certed action of all interested parties in 
the direction of better business education, 
this anomally will continue to exist. In 
this situation the Nationa CoUNCIL OF 
Business Epucation, whose official or- 
gan this journal now is, has its great op- 
portunity for service. Through its good 
offices progressive commercial educators 
everywhere can make their efforts in the 
right direction count. Will the CouNcIL 
rise to the occasion? Will its member- 
ship stand behind it and support its activ- 
ities? Time alone will answer these ques- 
tions. 

The Councit’s Committee on Policies 
will try during the current year to get a 
few major policies established. The suc- 


cess or failure of its efforts will indicate 
whether or not the time is ripe for the re- 
juvenation of commercial education in 
full-time and part-time schools. From 
time to time proposed policies will be dis- 
cussed in the JoURNAL with a view to viy- 
ing all those who will be asked to pass 
upon them an opportunity to review all of 
the facts involved and reach wel! consid- 
ered opinions by the time a vote of re- 
jection or adoption is called for at meet- 
ings of constituent member associations, 
It is well known that policies adopied 
without adequate backing of public opin- 
ion represent just so much wasted effort, 
Only well-considered and widely sup- 
ported policies which can and will be put 
into effective operation will influence our 
offerings in the field of business education. 

The NATIONAL COUNCIL oF BUSINESS 
Epucation can be made a powerful in- 
strument for the achievement of better 
commercial education. With your back- 
ing it can achieve much; without it, litile 
can be accomplished. Criticize it for its 
shortcomings, but do not deny its poteniti- 
alities. Get behind it and push hard 
toward the achievement of its goal—-a 
modernized program of business educa- 
tion to meet modern vocational and con- 
sumer needs. 

The CounciL needs you; you need the 
Councit. Its work supplements, but does 
not duplicate or overlap, that of commer- 
cial teachers’ associations. It can be used 
as the instrument for the development of 
a truly national program of commercial 
education. 
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FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 
AND 
OFFICE MACHINE TRAINING 


by Robert C. Trethaway 


The new Federal Social Security Legislation, which goes into effect on the first of 
next year and which will require much additional record keeping, will undoubtedly 
result in thousands of business concerns seeing to it that they are properly equipped with 
adding, calculating, and bookkeeping machines to insure timely and accurate reports to 


the governmental authorities. 


This new legislation again forcibly reminds private and public schools which train 
candidates for office positions that an important. part of that training should involve 


many types of office machines. 


Just as business offices must meet new computing and 


tabulating requirements by means of office machines, so must the schools meet the 
corresponding new training requirements for those offices. 


Many excellent private and public schools, which train candidates for office posi- 


tions, have already introduced effective office and secretarial training courses. 


The vast 
majority of such schools, how- 
ever, are not yet equipped to 
include in the business educa- 
tion of their students the kind 
of office machine training to 
which their students are justly 
entitled and really need to have 
if their services to themselves 
and to their employers are to be 
most worth while. Hence it is 
to the great advantage of busi- 
ness teachers and administrators 
to read carefully what the office 
equipment advertisers have to 
gay on the pages of this 
Journal. 
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Factors Which Enter Into Learning 
achine Bookkeeping, Part III 


by Kalmen Kaplan 


Belmont Evening High School 
Los Angeles, California 


The previous two articles appeared in ti:e September and October, 
1936, issues of this Journal. 


Relation Between Mechanical Ap- 
titude Test and Success in Learn- 
ing Machine Bookkeeping 


(5S one who is mechanically in- 
D clined tend to learn faster, and 
do better work on the machine than 
one who is not so inclined ? What re- 
lation is there between mechanical in- 
clination and high grades in machine 
bookkeeping? In other words, will 
one who is familiar with different 
mechanical devices learn faster the 
machines than one who is not fa- 
miliary with mechanical devices 7 

To find the relation, the Stenquist 
Mechanical Aptitude Test, Test I, 
was given to 12 students, and their 
grades in Machine Bookkeeping 
were correlated with the scores re- 
ceived on the Mechanical Test. 


Stenguist Mechanical Aptitude Test 


This test was constructed by J. L. 
Stenquist (about 1922) and consists of “a 
series of 95 problems presented in terms 
of pictures. In each problem the pupil is 
required to determine which one of five 
pictures belongs with each of five others. 
The pictures deal only with common 
mechanical objects.”” 

Grades in Machine Bookkeeping 

The grades given to the students in the 
class for proficiency in Machine Book- 
keeping Course were the same as those 
suggested and used by the Commercial 
Subject Field Committee.” 

Scores on the Stenquist Test 

“All the problems have been scien- 
tifically arranged in order of difficulty 
and both tests (Test I and II) have been 
scaled by the McCall T-Scale method.”" 

The grades received by the twelve stu- 
dents in the Machine Bookkeeping Course 
and their T-Scores on the Mechan‘cal 
Aptitude Test were then correlated. The 
coeflicient of correlation by the Spear- 
man Kank Method between the two sets 
of scores was found to be + .52, a figure 
which indicated a significant tendercy to- 
ward positive correlation between me- 
chanical knowledge and success in the 
learning of the machines. 

lhe coefficient of correlation would 
probably have been lower if more cases 
had been correlated. To be more signifi- 
cant, at least a hundred cases need to be 


correlated. The present correlation, how- 
ever, is better than mere guessing. 
Conclusion 


From the above figures we may con- 
clude, although with the limitation stated 
above, that mechanical knowledge is an 
element in learning the bookkeeping 
machines. 


Sex Differences 


Many wonder whether men or 
women learn the machines more ef- 
ficiently, and more quickly. To an- 
swer this question objectively and 
scientifically, experiments — should 
be made. However, as _ already 
stated, it was impossible to conduct 
experiments in this field, because 
of the time limit and the irregular 
attendance of students. 

Subjectively it was found that 
there was almost no difference be- 
tween men and women in machine 
bookkeeping learning. The differ- 
ences that did occur were rather 
within the sex itself than between 
them. There were a few women 
who excelled the men in the study 
of the machines in the Evening 


common will be mentioned here. 

On the Burroughs bookkeeping 
machine the most common error stu- 
dents made was that of transposi- 
tion—39 for 93, 42 for 24, and so 
on. This error may be due to wrong 
fingering or to lack of concentration ; 
in some cases, it was due to defec- 
tive eyesight and to poor light. 

To subtract on this machine it is 
necessary to have a lever at the sub- 
tract-position. In an exercise where 
addition and subtraction are in- 
volved, students usually forget to 
move the lever to the subtract-posi- 
tion whenever an amount is to be 
subtracted. This error continues un- 
til the right movement of the lever 
becomes automatic with the student. 

To post charges or credits to the 
ledger it is necessary to move a 
marginal stop to the right in order 
that the carriage should automatically 
stop at the charges column, and to 
the left—in order to have carriage 
automatically stop at the credits 
column. It was observed that nine 
out of every ten students forget to 
move to the opposite side whenever 
it is necessary to post either charges 
or credits. 

Many students pick up a positive 
old balance whenever a credit (nega- 
tive) balance should have been 
picked up. 

On the Elliott-Fisher billing and 


Students Learning Machine Bookkeeping 


Class, but sufficient evidence was 
not available for drawing any con- 
clusions. 
Errors Common to Beginners 
In learning the bookkeeping ma- 
chines it was observed that many 


errors are common to almost all be- 
ginners. Only a few of the most 


bookkeeping machine students strike 
the letter “LL,” for the figure “1” 
when they are adding or subtracting. 
This is due to the fact that on a 
regular typewriter the same key is 
struck for the letter “Il” and for | 
the figure “1.” Students who had 
very little practice on a typewriter, 
seldom made this error. 
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To subtract on this machine it is 
necessary to strike a key, called 
“complement-one key,” just before 
the last active figure of the amount 
which is subtracted. There was not 
a student who didn’t forget to strike 
the “‘complement-one key” when he 


subtracted. To eliminate this error 
takes a long time. Many will also 
forget to depress the shift-key 


which is necessary in (practicing) 
subtraction, 

Many make errors in copying to- 
tals from the different registers 
which this machine has. 

On the Underwood bookkeeping 
machine errors are made in writing 
the letter “L” for the figure “1”; 
in copying amounts from the regis- 
ter; in forgetting to space between 
the cents and dollars. 

To clear the registers it is neces- 
sary to reverse the operation—from 
addition to subtraction, and _ vice 
versa. Almost every student will 
forget to reverse the operation. 

In almost every case the errors 
were results of some variation in 
attention and effort. Most of the 
errors were eliminated in the course 
of practice. 

Some errors were due to inade- 
quate knowledge of elementary prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping. To eliminate 
that difficulty, students were ad- 
vised to review their bookkeeping or 
to take a course in bookkeeping. 


A Follow-Up Study 


Students who have taken the 
course in machine bookkeeping were 
followed up as to their vocational 
career after leaving the class. The 
purpose of the follow-up was to find 
out what the students did after leav- 
ing the class; and if employed as 
machine-bookkeeping operators, how 
successful they were at that work. 

From 79 students, 32 men and 47 
women, enrolled in the course in the 
year 1933-34, only about 50 were 
reached. The method of contact was 
by telephone and by letter. From 
these, only 33 were operating book- 
keeping machines. It is interesting to 
note that only four who were of 
average standing in the class were 
doing good work; nine operators of 
the same standing in the class were 
doing only simple operations on the 
different machines of the companies 
for which they worked. The other 
operators who did exceptionally good 
work in the class were also entrusted 
with the higher type of work on the 
machines by the firms they were 
working for; they were also getting 
the regular salary. It could not be 
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learned how high the monthly 
salaries were. 

The students who were not em- 
ployed as machine operators varied 
in their occupations. There were 
some who were employed as sales- 
men, typists, junior clerk, switch- 


board operators, cashier, bank mes- 
senger, and assistant manager. 

On the whole the practice in class 
was very beneficial to the operators, 
as little adjustment was necessary 
for them to adapt themselves to the 
work in the office. 


W O R D S 


Where Do Our 


Words 


Come From? 


Some of them have lived for thousands of years and have played their 


parts in many lands and many civilizations. 
They may be monuments to customs dating back to 
They may reveal the manners and beliefs of an- 


superstitions. 
classical antiquity. 


They may record ancient 


cestors shrouded in the mists of ancient history. Words that you use 
to-day may have been the slang of Roman soldiers twenty centuries 


ago or the lingo of a Malay savage. 
Athenian poet or by an Anglo-Saxon farmer. 


They may have been used by an 
Thousands of our words 


are, in themselves, miniatures from the history of humanity—glimpses 
of episodes in the growth of civilization, pictures of life in a dim past. 
The diorama shown below is one of a series that picture the earliest 
known meanings of several common words. 


Tally 


A Reminder of the Early 
Method of Counting 


Tally goes back to the time 
when things were commonly 
counted by cutting notches in a 
stick of wood. The word was 
borrowed in Middle English as 
taille, from Old French taille, 
“a cutting,” and also tally,” 
connected with French tailler, 
cut.’’ It was formerly cus- 
tomary for traders to have two 
sticks and to mark with notches 
on each the number or quantity 
of goods delivered, the seller 
keeping one stick and the pur- 
chaser the other. When such 
records came to be kept on 
paper, the same word was used 
for them; and it now means 
almost any kind of count or 
score, 


With bureaucracy so much in the news, 
conscientious dictionary-users who have 
heretofore found it awkward to pronounce 
the word with a long ‘‘o’’ sound in the 
second syllable will be glad to find in the 
recently published Second Edition of Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary that 
the pronunciation with that syllable ‘‘rock”’ 
is not only accepted, but ‘‘now prevails in 
American usage among the educated.”’ An- 
other recent change in usage, recorded in 
this Dictionary, is the accenting of illustrate 
on the first syllable, in the preferred pro- 
nunciation. According to the Introduction 
of the New International, Second Edition, 
the editors determined actual usage by re- 
ferring lists of doubtful words to cultivated 
speakers in various parts of the English- 
speaking world, in order that they might 
indicate the pronunciations preferred in the 
cultivated speech of their locality. 


Reproduced by Permission of the Publishers of Picturesque 
Word Origins. Copyright, 1933, by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


Language — like time — marcnes on. 
The past twenty-five years have not only 
added new words to the language, but 
have changed the status of various terms, 
as one discovers in comparing the recently 
published Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, with the orig- 
inal edition of the New _ International, 
which appeared in 1909. At that time, for 
example, the noun bus was considered col- 
loquial—acceptable, but only in informal 
speech and writing. By now the term is 
so well-established that the label ‘‘collo- 
quial’’ has been dropped. Since 1909, bus 
as a verb has come into use; it is, at pres- 
ent, ‘“‘colloquial.’” Mob, which started its 
career as a slang contraction of mobile 
vulgus, has of course been a respectable 
word for hundreds of years. In the 1934 
Webster’s, however, is recorded a new use 
of mob as American slang, meaning a set 
of gangsters—also, a clique. 
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Uses. (special processes 


by Carlton John Siegler and Edward Reich 


Rubber 


. History 


A. Columbus’ discovery 

B, Uses in South America 

C, Priestley’s eraser—1770 

D. Waterproofing— Mackintosh—1883 

E. Vulcanization—Goodyear—1 

F. Growth of plantations in East ‘Indies 
. Wickham-—1876. 


Source 
A. Hevea tree 
i. Climatic and soil conditions necessary 
for its growth 
B. Latex 
l, Extraction from the tree 
2, Appearance 
C. Rise of East Indies and decline of Brazil 


Ch rracteristics 


ilasticity 
Resilience 
\Vaterproot 
llexibility 
Rotting (perform experiment with latex 
obtained from United States Rubber Co.) 


Manufacturing process 
A. Extracting rubber from latex 
B. Soaking and _ softening 
Cracking mills 
D. Washing 
E. Drying room 
Fk. Compound room—chemicals used 
G. Mixing room 
H. Calender 
1. Sheeting 
2. Frictioning 
3, Coating 
I. Molds—to shape some articles 
J. Vuleanization 
involved in 
the manufacture of each) 
A. Tires 
B. Footwear 
1, Boots—various kinds 
2. Heels 
3. Sneakers 
C. Belting 
Sporting goods—halls, ete. 
EF. Clothing 
F. Surgical goods 
G. nvuleanized rubber 
. Adhesive 
Electrical insulating tape 
3 Crepe-soled footwear 
4. Characteristics 
H. Any others mentioned in class discussion 


Selling points and care 

Special Features 

A. Motion picture of plantations and how 
latex is extracted from the tree. 

B. Exhibits and samples from rubber com- 
panies 

C. Reports on special industries 

D. Reports on efforts to find substitutes 


Metals 


. Gold 


A. Popularity 

3. Color 

C, Characteristics 
1). Source 

E. Extraction 

F. Uses of gold 


Platinum 


A. Rarity 
B. Color 
C. Characteristics 
D. Source 
E. Uses 
Silver 
A. History 
B. Sources 
C. Mining 
Silverware 


. Introduction 


- Articles of silver commonly sold 
Flat silver 
2. Hollow silver 


. Properties of silver 


A. Fairly low melting point 
B. Ductility 

Fusibilicy (alloys, plating) 
D, Tarnishing 
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Newtown High School 
Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 


. History of silver tableware 


A. Silver of Ancient World—Egypt, Greece 
and Rome 
. Medieval designs and workmanship 
. Renaissance silver 
. Georgian silver 
. Colonial silver 
. Modern silver 
Revival of old designs 
‘ Articles in a period manner 
Modern commercial art designs 
Modernistic silver 


Miaiatadiais of solid silver articles by 
hand 


A. Hollow ware 
Rolling plate 
. Cutting out flat shape 
. Hammering on stake . 
. Ornament: Repousse work, chasing, en- 
graving 
5. Finishing 
Tableware in use 
A. Flat. silver 
B. Hollow ware 
Modern method manufacturing solid 
silverware 
Plated silver 
A. Rolled plate illustrated by the ‘Sheffield 
Plate”’ 


B. Electric (electro-plating) 
C. Grades of plated ware now being sold 


Copper 


. Copper 


A. Color 
B. Characteristics 
C. Source 
D. History 
Alloys 


. Alloys 


A. Definition 
B. Purpose 


House Furnishings 


Tron and steelware 


A. Articles made of each form of iron 
Manufacture of iron 
Characteristics of cast iron ware 
Care 

Steel 
Methods of making steel 
. Properties of stee 


Enameled ware 

A. Popularity 

B. Composition of enamel 
C. Care of enameled ware 


Tinned, japanned, and galvanized ware 
A. Definitions 

B. Care 

Aluminum ware 

A. Popularity 

B. Source 

C. Care 

D. History 

E. Selling points 


Precious Stones 


1. Classification of stones 


Valuation of precious stones 
A. Essential characteristics of stones 


. Description of stones 


A. The diamond—its characteristics 
1. Sources 
2. Mining 
3. Value 
4. History 
(Same for emerald, ruby, sapphire, etc.) 


Artificial and imitation stones 
A. Tests 


. History of jewelry 


Birthstones 
Selling suggestions 


Syllabus Non-Textiles, Part 


Petroleum 


. History 
A. 


Use by primitive man for devotion 

. Legends 
Mentioned in the Bible 

. Reverence of American Indians for it 
1753—-George Washington’s recognition 
ot it 

. Factors which led to its production and 
utilization on a large scale 
1. Samuel M. Kier 

2. George H. Bissell 

3. Drake’s well 


G. Early refining 


C 


A. 
B. 


Development of cities at “finds” 
Transportation 

1. From teamster to tankers 
Production 

1. Growth 


haracteristics of petroleum 
Composition 

Kinds 

Where found 


D. Theories 


E. 


A. 
B. 


1. Organic 
2. Inorganic 
How the geologist finds oil 


he oil industry in the U.S. 


Oil producing states and areas 
Stimuli to industry 
Oil industry many industries rolled into one 


. How oil is found and produced 


A. 


Old method 
Scientific method 
. Leasing of lands 


D. Drilling for oil 


E. 
F. 
G: 


A. 
B. 


Cc. 


A. 
A. 


= 
D. 


F. 
G. 


A. 
B. 


U 
A, 
B. 


1, Old and new methods 

2. Difficulties 

3 Directing of oil to tanks 
Flushed” and ‘Settled’? production 
Care of well 

Factors in cost of drilling 


ransportation and storage of crude vil 
Old ways 

Modern ways 

1. Facilities 

2. Pipe line system in U. S, 
Storage 


efining 
Distillation 
Vaporization—resultant products 


asoline 
Definition 
Contents 
Motor facts 
a Is 

Anti-knock, etc. 
in| consumption 
Costs entering into price 
Bootleg gasoline 


etroleum for lubrication 


Impetus to mechanical development 
Dependence of mechanical devices on 


ses of petroleum products 
Light 

Heat 

Source of power 


D. Fuel 


E. 


F 


Medicine 
Wax 


G. Coke 


Other Oils 


Manufacture and use 


A. 
B. 


D. 
E. 


F. 


Vegetable oils 
Semi-drying oils 
Drying oils 
Non-drying oils 
Animal oils 
Solid fats 


G. Waxes 


H. 


Essential oils and perfumes 
. Blossom 

Leaves 

Bark 

Trees 

Roots 
. Grass 
. Seeds 
8. Berries 
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Paints and Varnishes 


. Paint materials 
A. Oils used 
B. Bases and pigments 
C. Entenders 
. Thinners 
E. Driers 
F. Colors 


2. Manufacturing processes 
. The types of paints, varnishes and lac- 
quers 


4. Shellacs 
5. Use of each 
. Application of each 


. Care of paints, brushes and painted 


surfaces 
Cosmetics 


. Constituents and manufacturing proc- 
esses 
A. Soaps 
. Powder (talcum and face) 
Cold cream 
D. Lotions 
Nail polishes 
. Rouge and lipstick 
3. Hair preparations 
. Astringents 
. Deodorants 
J. Depilatories 
. Toothpaste and toothpowder 


SAMPLE ALLOTMENT SCHEDULE 
Non-Textiles 


NUMBER OF LESSONS THAT SHOULD 
BE ALLOTTED TO EACH TOPIC 


Lessons 


| 


1 
1 


Glass and China 

Metals (special emphasis on 
Silverware) 

House Furnishings 

Precious Stones 

Petroleum 


who 


Books to Be Used for Homework and 
Honor Credits 
FURS 

Austin, W. E., Furs—Dressing and Dye- 
ing. 

Bachrach, M., Fur. 

Dept. of Agriculture Bulletins: Fur Seals 
and Fur Seal Islands of the North 
Pacific Ocean; Economic Value of 
North American Skunks, No. 587; 
Muskrat as a Fur Bearer—Farmers 
Bulletin, 869; Fox-Farming—Bulletin 
1151; Fur Farming—Leaflets No. 6, 
No. 4, No. 22. 


Encyclopedias. 

Green, D. Monroe, Rabbit Skins for Furs 
—Dept. of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1519. 

Hausman, L. A., 
Furs,” Scientific 
p. 130 

Hausman, L. A., “Durability of Furs,” 
Scientific Monthly, Vol. 4, p. 252. 

Hausman, L. A., “Hair Coloration in Ani- 
mals,” Scientific Monthly, Vol. 12, p. 
ALS 

Heilprin, Geographical Distribution of 
Animals. 

Mills, O. C., Buying and Care of Furs— 
Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 19, 
p. 198. 

Poland, H., Fur Bearing Animals. 

Reich and Siegler, Material Foundations 
of Modern Civilization, Chapter 10. 


“Detection of Imitation 
Monthly, Vol. 3), 
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The Cash Register in Bookkeeping 


In this article I wish to point out a few 
facts that I have learned about bookkeep- 
ing since I graduated from Junior Col- 
lege and have worked as a bookkeeper. 

First, I want to call attention to the 
different type of ledger. In school I 
used the book type of ledger, with a small 
number of accounts. At the firm in which 
I work there are close to fifty thousand 
accounts receivable. A ledger to accom- 
modate them would be a very cumbersome 
book to go through each time an account 
was to be found, since there are so many 
“dead” accounts, as they are called when 
they have no balances. To avoid this, a 
card system is used, in which each ac- 
count has a separate card, thus making it 
possible to separate the “live” from the 
“dead” ones, and giving a very flexible 
ledger—one easy to operate. I believe 
that it would be very beneficial for all 
students of bookkeeping to learn to use 
a card ledger. 

As my position also requires that I 
know how to operate a large cash regis- 
ter, I want to point out how the modern 
cash register facilitates and influences the 
whole bookkeeping system. The cash reg- 


isters used in large firms are usually not 
just the type that registers cash received 
from sales, but many other transactions. 
The register we use is capable of separat- 
ing taxable and exempt items, and since 
the firm does a big mail order business, 
the mail items are separated from the 
local departmental items. It also registers 
both charges and cash, credits to custom- 
ers, and cash refunds given, and at all 
times there is a bank balance in the regis- 
ter, as all deposits and checks drawn are 
put through the machine. The remaining 
operations are on miscellaneous cash re- 
ceived and cash paid out. When any of 
these transactions take place in the office, 
they are rung in the cash register, and at 
any time a total can be taken to see just 
what has been registered. 

The register carries a tape on which 
each transaction is listed, and each day the 
machine is cleared and the totals are post- 
ed directly from the tape to a sales sum- 
mary book. The totals that are posted 
constitute the complete record for the day 
of every transaction except the charges, 
credits and refunds, to the handling of 
which I shall refer later. However, the 
totals of these items also are posted. The 
totals of which I speak are as follows in 
the sales book: To the first column we 
post the total cash sales, which 1s made up 
of both mail and local; to the second 
column the total charge sales of the day, 
which is also made up of mail and local. 


The charges are of course the debits to 
the customers’ accounts. The next col- 
umn is total departmental business, made 
up of both cash ard charge. Following 
this is the mail total, made up in the same 
manner. The next two columns are the 
taxable and exempt items. To prove 
these columns, the first two must equal 
the third and fourth, and also the fifth 
and sixth. A similar entry is made to 
show the credits for the day. The first 
credit column shows refunds made from 
the refund account by checks drawn. The 
second shows credits to accounts receiy- 
able. The rest are similar to the debit en- 
tries of local, mail, taxable and exempt. 

The second major difference in  pro- 
cedure, I have found, is in the manner in 
which the accounts receivable are en- 
tered and posted, and payments on ac- 
count recorded. 

Since there is no detail sales or cash 
journal, because of the handiing of these 
items through the cash register, tlie 
debits to accounts receivable must be re- 
corded in some other manner. The 
charges are all rung on the cash register, 
which prints the total of each charge right 
on the sales invoice. Then they are listed 
on sheets showing the order number, name 
and address, and the amount. From this 


A 
Modern 


Cash Register 


list they are posted to the account cards. 
All of the posting is done on the type- 
writer. After the postings are made, they 
must check with the cash register total, 
as they have all been rung up. This meth- 
od gives an accurate check, because all 
transactions have been put through the 
register. The credit memorandums are 
handled similarly. 

The receipts on accounts are handled 
in a receipts journal, which contains only 
the name of the account and the amount. 
The money received on account is also 
run through the register and is checked 
against the receipts journal. The postings 
from the receipts journal are handled sim- 
ilarly to those of the regular cash journal. 
The credit postings, as do the debits, must 
check with the register. 

The third important thing that I have 
learned is that the knowledge of office 
machines is of great value to the book- 
keeper. Students of bookkeeping should 
get as much of this knowledge as possible 
in school, and not wait to acquire it on 
the job. 

My final comment is that if the funda- 
mentals of bookkeeping are learned thor- 
oughly in school, the mastery of the “sys- 
tem” used by a particular concern will not 
be found difficult—Virgil Burson, Book- 
keeper-Cashier, Armstrong Nurseries, On- 
tario, California. 


(This article is mpriated from the 
Business Education Bulletin.) 


“California 
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A Standardized Test in General 
Business Information 


by James M. Thompson, Ed.D. 


Instructor in Management 


School of Commerce, New York University 


New York, N. Y. 


Editor’s Remarks: There is discussed in this article some of the teach- 

ing techniques employed in the high school which scored highest in 

the iry-out of a standardized test in general business information. The 

previous article, explaining the construction of the test, was printed in 
the October, 1936, issue of this Journal. 


process of — standardizing 

iests is generally not looked 
upon as a source of any particular 
bencit except as it relates to the or- 
ganization of the test itself. Per- 
haps not enough use is made of the 
facts concerning teaching results 
which are of necessity revealed in 
trying out tests in schools over the 
country for the purpose of making 
them standard. 

During the organizing of a stan- 
dardized test in general business in- 
formation,* just recently completed, 
the test was tried out in twenty- 
six high schools in twenty-one differ- 
ent states and the District of Colum- 
bia. The median enrollment of these 
twenty-six schools was found to be 
405. The median population of the 
cities in which they are located is 
5130. These locations range from 
cities which include New York City 
to unincorporated villages. 


Description of Test 

The test was constructed in two 
parts and divided into two compar- 
able forms. In each form (Form A 
and Form B) the true-false test, con- 
sisting of 110 items, and the match- 
ing test, consisting of 40 items, made 
up Part I. Part Il was composed 
of the multiple-choice test, with 35 
items and the completion test, with 
35 items. 

The true-false test was scored by 
subtracting the number wrong from 
the number right. The score in the 
other three types was on the number 
right. The highest possible total 
score on the four type tests on each 
form was 220. 

When the test had been adminis- 
tered in the twenty-six high schools 

‘James M, Thompson, Thompson Business Prac- 


tice Test. The World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York, 1936. 
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and the results tabulated, it was 
found that the average score for 
Form A was 106 and the average 
score for Form B was 105. The 
lowest average score for any one 
school was 73 for Form A and 74 for 
Form B. The highest average score 
for any one school was 172 for Form 
A and 174 for Form B. This score 
was achieved by Milwaukie Union 
High School, Milwaukie, Oregon. 
This school has an enrollment of 660. 
It is located in a town of 1,767 
population. The test was taken by 
35 pupils—23 boys and 12 girls. 


Successful Teaching Techniques 


Mr. J. W. Sutherland, Instructor 
of General Business Information in 
Milwaukie Union High School, has 
submitted, upon request, a few of 
the techniques he employed in his 
teaching of the subject. These 
techniques, no doubt, account for the 
high achievement of his pupils as re- 
vealed in the average score of that 
school. The techniques as explained 
by Mr. Sutherland are as follows: 


Reasoning 

“The students with whom I have been 
working are very immature, being four- 
teen or fifteen years of age. Experience 
has led me to believe that with such stu- 
dents tasks should be made as concrete as 
possible. Discussion with them must be 
limited, because, as I have discovered, a 
great deal of it makes no vital or lasting 
impression. Pupils at this age do not 
reason much and naturally dislike the task 
of having to exercise a capacity which is 
more latent than real. 


Concrete repetition 

Instead of discussion, I keep the pupils 
reading or writing most of the time. Ex- 
tensive use is made of the mimeographed 
sheet. Related chapters in several text- 
books are approached from various angles 
by means of objective tests and exercises: 
true-false, completion, multiple-choice, and 
straight-answer. These exercises and tests 


follow specific assignments made with the 
stated aim that pupils will be scored in 
their efforts. 


No failures 

No mention is ever made of the word 
‘failure. [I use the word ‘incomplete.’ 
Every objective exercise or test must be 
completed 100% before the pupil is per- 
mitted to take the next. By carefully se- 
lecting the content of these exercises and 
tests, a perfect score can be placed within 
the reach of all students. The unit is fin- 
ished when all exercises and tests on that 
unit are passed 100%. In the case of 
more difficult tests, some pupils may have 
to try several times before attaining the 
100% standard. Troublesome questions 
are singled out and the pupil is required 
to write on them. 


Summary of difficult points 


It requires but little time to analyze 
weaknesses in the class, or rather flaws in 
the teaching. Phases of the unit, or the 
chapter, that offer difficulty are presented 
in different types of objective exercises 
and tests from different points of view. 
While a good deal of time is given to the 
true-ialse type of exercise, its value, es- 
pecially with a relatively small number of 
questions, is limited. Yet this type of ex- 
ercise has in it an element of chance 
or sport that appeals to the adolescent. 


Organizing material 

While we have used one main textbook, 
I have drawn heavily on several other 
texts. Chapters have been analyzed and 
hundreds of questions formulated. A 
short manual on business law was treated 
in the same manner. 


Selection and elimination 


I believe that one of the best procedures 
in the conservation of time and energy 
is to give the pupils frequent try-out tests 
to see what they know already. In this 
way weaknesses can be discerned at once, 
and the line of attack directed at the 
proper sources. Because a certain amount 
of specific knowledge is possessed by most 
young people of high-school age, text- 
books often dwell laboriously on the self- 
evident. 


Personal attention 


Since pupils are kept busy with one of 
three or four things—reading, writing, 
project-pad, or objective tests—I find 
ample time for individual analysis. There 
is always to be found an explanation for 
inferior work or for lack of interest, and 
the “personal touch” is always effective in 
removing inhibitions, clearing up difficul- 
ties, and paving the way to spontaneous 
or derived exertion, 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING 


National Council of Business Education 
and 


Affiliated Associations 


American Association of Commercial Colleges 
Arizona Business Educators Association 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 


Commercial Education Association of New York City and 


Vicinity 
Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 


Department of Business Education, National Education 


Association 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
Florida Commerce Teachers Association 


High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 


Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 
lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Teachers Association 


Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

The CounciL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00 . Class: 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNciL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CounciL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ADVISORY BOARD FOR THE JOURNAL 
CHAIRMAN: Louis A. Rice, Packard School, 253 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 


C. W. Woodward, c/o College of Commerce, Burlington, lowa 
American Association of Commercial Colleges 
C. D. Cocanower, Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona 
Arizona Business Educators Association 
E. D. Kizer, 719 South Flower Street, Los Angeles, California 
California Business Educators Association 
Ernest A. Zelliot, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 
J. S. Orleans, College of the City of New York, Lexington 
Avenue & 23 Street, New York, New York 
Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 
Imogene Pilcher, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 
Herbert A. Tonne, School of Education, New York University, 
New York, New York 
Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 
Clinton A. Reed, New York State Education Department, Al- 
bany, New York 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
Harry Benson, Box 354, Starke, Florida 
Florida Commerce Teachers Association 
Irma Brown, Clifton High School, Clifton, New Jersey 
High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 
Ellen Reierson, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 
Willard Wollenhaupt, Newton High School, Newton, lowa 
Towa State Teachers Association 
R. R. Richards, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
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G. O. Houston, Box 1906, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Louisiana Teachers Association 
Ober Kimball, Waterville, Maine 
Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 
Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana 
National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 
Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, 9062 Woodward Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Michigan 
National Commercial Teachers Federation 
Paul Boynton, Central High School, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
New England High School Commercial Teachers 
Association 
Viona Hansen, Central High School, Grand Forks, N. D. 
North Dakota Education Association, Commerce Section 
Mrs. Willia Brownfield, 3345 Sylvanhurst Drive, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio 
Northeastern 
Section 
R. J. Hosler, Fostoria High School, Fostoria, Ohio 
Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 
Ray J. Burton, 61012 Fulton Street, Wausau, Wisconsin 
Pi Omega Pi 
Carol Meriness, Mitchell, South Dakota 
South Dakota Education Assoctation, Commercial Section 
H. W. Humphrey, The Plains, Ohio 
Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 
A. J]. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
Southern Business Education Association 
Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger Green Bay Business College, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin 
Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
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Officers and Official Delegate 


1, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL COL- 
LEGES 


President: M. P. Akers, Wabash Brown’s College of Commerce, 


Terre Haute, Indiana : 
Secretary: C. W. Woodward, College of Commerce, Burlington, 


owa 
Official Delegate: M, P. Akers 
2 ARIZONA BUSINESS EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
President: C. D. Cocanower, Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, 
Arizona 


Secretary- SD escacebiag Ruth Nichols, Box 445, Florence, Arizona. 
Official Delegate: C. D. Cocanower 
CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION 

President: Benjamin F, Priest, California Secretarial School, 
Russ Building, San Francisco, California . 

Secretary-Treasurer: F, M. ne Pasadena Business College, 
Pasadena, California 

Official Delegate: Edwin D. Kizer, Kizer- rere Business School, 
357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 


~COLORADO EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Commer- 
cial Section 
President: Ernest A. Zelliot, School of Commerce, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Secretary: Vance L. Wise, South Denver High School, Denver 
Colorado 
Official Delegate: Ernest A. Zelliot 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY 
President: John V. Walsh, Morris High School, 116 Street and 
Boston Road, New York, New York 
Secretary: Mrs. Agnes Jackson, George Washington High School, 
193 St. and Audubon Avenue, New York, New York 
Officia! Delegates: John V. Walsh; Max Schottland, George Wash- 
ington High School, New York, New York; Simon J. Jason, 
Walton High School, Reservoir Avenue and W. 195 Street, 
New York, New York 


. COMMERCIAL SUPERVISORY AND RESEARCH 
CLUB OF GREATER CLEVELAND 
Chairman; Imogene Pilcher, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, 


Ohio 
<a E. W. Harrison, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 


Offictal Imogene Pilcher 


7. DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President; Ernest A. Zelliot, School of Commerce, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Frances D. North, Western High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland 
Official Delegates: Ernest A. Zelliot; Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
Board of Education Building, Newark, New Jersey. 
8. EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION 
President: Nathaniel Altholz, Director of Commercial Education, 
00 Park Avenue, New York, New York 
Secretary: Harry I. be Board of Education, Buffalo, New York. 
Official “Delegates: Nathaniel Altholz; Edward J. McNamara, 
High School of Commerce, 155 W, 65 Street, New York, 
New York; Louis A. Rice, 253 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, New York 


9. FLORIDA COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION 


President: Harry Benson, Box 354, Starke, Florida 

Secretary-Treasurer: Emily Carleton, 541 Osceola Avenue, Winter 
Park, Florida 

Official Delegate: Harry Benson 

10. HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSO- 

CIATION OF NEW JERSEY 

President: Lloyd H. Jacobs, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey 

Secretary: John R. Boyle, Weequahic High School, Newark, 
New Jersey 

Official Delegates: Lloyd H. Jacobs: Raymond C. Goodfellow. 
Board of Education Building, Newark, New Jersey: Charles 
F. Hainfeld, Union Hill High School, Union City, New Jersey 


Hl. INLAND EMPIRE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION 


President: Ellen Reierson University of Idaho. Moscow, Idaho 

Secretary-Treasvrer: C. W. Middleton, The Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane, Washington 

Official Delegate: Ellen Reierson 


12. IOWA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: A. R. Shumaker, Corning Public Schools, Corning. 


Secretary; Gladys Price. Mason City High School, Mason City. 
Official Delegate: A. R. Shumaker 


13. KENTUCKY BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

President: W. J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, Kentucky 

a FE. N. Bailey, Shawnee High School, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Treasurer: A, J. Lawrence, College of Commerce, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Oficial Delegate : W. J. Moore 


NOVEMBER, 1936 


of Affiliated Associations 


. LOUISIANA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


President: Spencer Phillips, Pelican, Louisiana 
Secretary: G. O. Houston, Box 1906, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Official Delegate: Spencer Phillips 


. MAINE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Commercial Sec- 


tion 

President: Dolnar Littlefield, Kennebec School of Commerce, 
_ Gardiner, Maine 

Secretary: Nora Jackson, Augusta, Maine 

Official Delegate: Dolnar Littlefield 


. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


President: F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

Secretary: Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 

Official Delegates: F. G. Nichols: R. G. Walters, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania 


. NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS FEDERA- 


TION 

President: A, F. Tull, President, The Business Institute, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Secretary: J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Official Delegates: A. F. Tull; D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Ivan E. Chapman, 
Western High School, Detroit, Michigan 


. NEW _ ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

President: Paul Boynton, Central High School, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 

Secretary: William O. Holden, High School, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island 

Official D: ee Paul Boynton; F. G. Nichols, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


. NORTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 


Commerce Section 


President: Laura Wurtzel, State Teachers College, Minot, North 
Dakota 

Vice-President: J}. A, Hieb, Superintendent of Schools, Ashley, 
North Dakota 

Official Delelate: Laura Wurtzel 


20. NORTHEASTERN OHIO TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 


ON, Commercial Section 
President: Mrs. W. C. Brownfield, Glenville High School, Cleve- 


Secretary: B. F. Stanton, Superintendent of Schools, Alliance, 


Ohio 

Official Delegate: Mrs. W. C. Brownfield 

. NEW ORLEANS HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS ASSO- 

CIATION 

President: Etta O’Bier, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Secretary: Isabelle Dubroca, 4122 Perrier Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Official Delegate: Etta O’Bier 


. OHTO COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


President: Imogene Pilcher, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Vice-President: Mary Belle Wertz, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Official Delegates: Imogene Pilcher; R. J. Hosler, Fostoria, Ohio. 


PLOMEGA PI 


Katherine Munkhoff, 109 Second Street, W., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
a FE. G. Blackstone, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
ity. Iowa 
Official Delegates: Katherine Munkhoff; Clyde D. Beighy. Wes- 
tern Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois; 
Alberta Kappeler, 609 Drexel Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 


. SOUTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Com- 


mercial Section 

President: Lorene Rasmussen, Sisseton, South Dakota 
Secretary: Audrey Gass, Chamberlain, South Dakota 
Official Delegate: Lorene Rasmussen 


. SOUTHEASTERN OHIO EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
T 


ION, Commercial Section 


President: M. H. Macfarlan, Albany, Ohio 
Treasurer: G. E. Carr, Logan, Ohio 
Official Delegate: M. H. Macfarlan 


26. SOUTHERN BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION 


President: J. H. Dodd, Department of Commerce, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 

Secretary: Clyde W. Humphrey, Western Carolina Teachers 
College, Cullow hee, North Carolina 

Official Delegates : J. H. Dodd; Clyde W. Humphrey; S. E. 
Cranfill, Mississippi College, Clinton, Mississippi 


. WISCONSIN BUSINESS SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 


President: Otis L. Trenary, President, College of Commerce, 
<enosha, Wisconsin 
Secretary-Treasurer: S. P. Randall, Badger Green Bay Business 

College. Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Official Delegate: Otis L. Trenary 
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Standing Committees of the National Council 


COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


Chairman: Clyde D. Beighey, Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
acomb, Illinois 
This committee receives suggestions for improvement in the con- 
stitution, which suggestions are presented to the Council delegates 
for consideration and are voted upon by the members. It is the 
= of the Council that its constitution must be a flexible one in 
etal 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 
Chairman: M. E. Studebaker, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. Indiana 
The work of this committee is to see that every state, sectional or 
national association of commercial teachers has the opportunity of 
learning about the Council and of joining it. 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHER HELPS 
Chairman: Imogene Pilcher, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
The purpose of this committee is to provide a clearing house of 
classroom helps for teachers, to assist them in making curriculum 
adjustments, and in developing better contacts with business in the 
towns i which they are working. One device for accomplishing this 
last point is the plan developed by the Council in cooperation with 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS OF COUNCIL WITH ITS 
AFFILIATES 
Chairman: D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


This committee is organized to keep affiliates informed of and in 
touch with the work of the Council and to assist them in contributing 
to the work of the Council. 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
Chairman: E. G. Blackstone, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 


This committee is concerned with the investigation and presentation 
to the Council of research projects of vital significance in business 
education which the Council may adopt for complete investigation 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 
Chairman: Louis A. Rice, Packard School, 253 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, New York 

The committee publishes from time to time bulletins on business e:duca- 
tion of interest to the members of the Council. 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS OF 
THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 


R. G. Walters, Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania 


COUNCIL WITH 
STUDY OF 


Chairman: 


Kiwanis International. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL POLICIES 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


It is the purpose of this committee to help the Council to formulate 
its position on matters of policy in business educz ation of national] 


F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, 


Chairman: 


significance. 


COMMITTEE ON 


RELATIONS OF COUNCIL WITH 


THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


Chairman: Ruby V. 


keep the affiliates 


Perry, 

Avenue, New Orleans, 
These chairmen of the two last named committees are expected to 
informed concerning the 
Important commissions. 


Allen High School of Commerce, 5625 Loyola 
Louisiana 


progress of these two 


Report of the Committee on Teacher Helps 


of 


The National Council of Business Education 


The Committee on Teacher Helps de- 


sires to place before the commercial 
teachers of the United States a definitely 
formulated program, whereby it is pos- 
sible for an individual teacher to secure 
expert help in solving any classroom prob- 
lem with which she may be confronted. 

The program on teacher helps has been 
based on the following premise : 

(1) The chief function of THE Na- 
TIONAL CoUNCIL oF Business EpucATION 
in connection with teacher helps is to 
counsel—give information and advice. 

(2) Counseling functions best when 
there is a specific problem to be solved. 

(3) Requests for help should come 
from the classroom teacher when con- 
fronted with a problem. 

(4) The value of teacher helps to com- 
mercial education will be in proportion to 
the urgency of the problem as experienced 
by the classroom teacher and the degree 
of satisfactory solution as given by the 
NATIONAL CoUNCIL. 

(5) Teacher helps given by the Na- 
TIONAL CoUNCIL should be a service func- 
tion, representing the best professional 
aid available to the commercial teacher. 

The service suggested by the teacher 
helps program is directed toward the im- 
provement of classroom teaching. If the 
assumption that teaching can be improv ed 
and that it is desirable to improve it is 
accepted, then the majority of commer- 
cial educators will find something of value 
to them in the department of teacher helps 
of the Nationat Councit. While assist- 
ing the commercial teacher, help is being 
given to the commercial student, for 
teacher improvement surely, if of any 
value, means student improvement. 

Problems with which the commercial 
teacher is confronted cover a wide range 
of topics, but each problem is of vital im- 
portance to the teacher concerned. Teach- 
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Imogene Pilcher, Chairman 


Lincoln High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


professional training, in 
teaching experience, in business experi- 
ence, and in the availability with which 
help may be obtained in a given locality. 

During the school year, personal and 
professional interest, or the exigency of 
the situation, may direct the attention of 
the commercial teacher toward one or 
more of the following topics: Guidance, 
Teaching Methods, Curriculum Construc- 
tion, Research, Classroom Management, 
Subject Matter, Teacher Training in Serv- 
ice, Commercial Department Organization, 
Commercial Clubs, Commercial Depart- 
ment Newspapers, Textbooks, Magazines, 
Bibliographies, Association Programs, Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Commer- 
cial Education, Grading Scales, Tests, 
Standards of Achievement, Classroom 
Equipment. 

Commercial teachers are urged to pre- 
sent their problems to the NATIONAL 
Councit. A commercial teacher, who is 
a member of any of the affiliated associa- 
tions of the NATIONAL CoUNCIL, may write 
to the secretary of the Counc, Miss 
Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. The secretary will forward the 
letter to an appropriate specialist in the 
field, as selected by the president of the 
Counci.. The specialist will send a direct 
answer to the classroom teacher, mailing 
a copy of his letter to the secretary of 
the Councit. In this way, the NATIONAL 
CounciL knows that the commercial teach- 
er’s request for service has been met. 

Whatever the problem may be, THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BusINEss Epuca- 
1I0ON will cooperate in its solution. The 
commercial teacher must assume two re- 
sponsibilities in connection with this serv- 
ice: (1) insist that any commercial edu- 
cation association of which she is a mem- 
ber become affiliated with the NATIONAL 
CounciL; and (2) present the problem 


ers differ in 


concerning which information or advice 
may be desired. The Nationat Council 
will be happy to render all possible as- 
sistance in the solution of the problem 


Kiwanis International 


Over a period of years, commercial 
educators have lamented the lack of un- 
derstanding of business education as evi- 
denced by business men. In an effort to 
secure better understanding and more 
helpful relationship between business men 
and business educators, questionnaires 
have been sent to business firms, and busi- 
ness leaders have been invited to appear 
on the programs of educational associa- 
tions. 


The addresses made by business men 
to teachers and the tabulation of ques- 
tionnaires sent to business organizations 
reenforced the conviction that an ever- 
widening chasm existed between those 
who trained for business and those who 
used the product of that training. This 
deepening and widening chasm was 
formed by the educator failing to keep 
in touch with the march of business prog- 
ress, and by the business man failing to 
realize that. progress had been made and 
was continuing to be made in business 
education since he had left the classroom. 

Through the effort of Doctor Lomax, 
President of the NationaL Councm, the 
Kiwanis International suggested through 
its monthly official bulletin that the local 
Kiwanis Clubs arrange a meeting during 
the year devoted to the subject of co- 
operation between the schools and_ busi- 
ness. By setting aside one weekly meet- 
ing of Kiwanians for consideration of the 
problem of business education, it has been 
hoped that both business men and business 
educators may realize the opportunities 
which exist for mutual service. 
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There are many program possibilities 
for a joint meeting of business men and 
those interested in the preparation of stu- 
dents of business, subjects. The following 
suggestions may be of interest to those 
business teachers who are planning such 


a meeting: 

(1) Discussion of ways and means for provid- 
ing better guidance of pupils preparing for busi- 
ness 

() Reports by Kiwanians, who are graduates 
of business curricula, on the value of their 


training 
(3) Talks by employers on employment stand- 


alks by business teachers on various 
‘af the work, 
(5) Talks by pupils on non-vocational phases 
ess education, 
Yalks by pupils on vocational phases of 
business education. 

(7) of stenographic abilities. 

(8) emonstration of skill in the use of office 
machin: s. 

(9) |’emonstration of skill in the use of fun- 
damen processes, such as rapid calculation, and 
fast an legible handwriting. 

(10) Films showing training for business as 
conducted in local schools. 


The commercial teacher, however, must 
assume the responsibility for contacting 


tion plans have been laid for such a meet- 
ing, upon which a splendid program may 
be built. 


Curriculum Programs 


Education for business must share with 
general education the responsibility of de- 
termining the place and the efficiency of 
the individual in society. In the larger 
cities of the Mid-west, ‘there is a notice- 
able tendency toward a more elastic or 
elective plan of selection of subjects by 
the student. 

While a student, during his high schoo] 
course, must complete sequences of three 
years, known as majors, and sequences of 
two years, known as minors, provision 1s 
made for a shifting to another curriculum, 
if the interest and ability of the student 
warrants. A trend toward greater inclu- 
siveness in the subject-matter content of 
the curriculum has become discernible. 
Not only are students guided into and out 
of various curricula, but the subject-mat- 
ter content is adapted to the group, rather 
than the past futile effort of attempting 


One of these levels gives credit for satis- 
factory completion of the subject gp a 
sub-vocational level, to take care of the 
students who try but who cannot succeed 
in the specialized field. A second stand- 
ard is set up on a vocational level for 
those who may be recommended for em- 
ployment. The establishment of two levels 
of standards, both equally definite, simpli- 
fies the matter of guiding the students 
out of the curriculum before the com- 
pletion of the course. 

A further tendency in the matter of 
curriculum adjustment makes provision 
for the superior student. This brings the 
realization that training for business af- 
fords ample opportunity for the utiliza- 
tion of the capabilities of the above-aver- 
age student. Such students are given not 
only an enriched program of subject-mat- 
ter content, but there has been an up- 
grading of skilled subjects. Evidence of 
this up-grading is apparent in testing pro- 
grams, grading scales, adopted standards 
of achievement, and the results shown on 
sectional, state, and international contests. 


Now that we no longer can excuse poor 
results on the basis that superior students 
do not clect commercial subjects, the com- 
mercial teacher dares not become compla- 
cent but must meet the challenge by giv- 
ing superior training to superior students, 


his local Kiwanis Club, or some other en- 
terprising group of business or 
std ta wome:, and assisting in the planning of a 
hese two meeti.g of business men and business edu- 
cators. Every commercial teacher should 
feel satisfaction in the fact that founda- 


625 Loyola to adapt the group to the subject matter. 


Many public schools in an effort to set 
up definite standards of accomplishment 
in skilled subjects are finding it necessary 
to recognize two levels of accomplishment. 
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Report of Treasurer, August 31, 


Balance on Hand at Last Report of Treasurer, February 10, 193 
Receipts 
1936 Florida Commerce Teachers’ Association 
Gift to Council, from Paul S. Lomax. President 
Department of Business Education of the N. E. A. 
Commercial Section, South Dakota Education 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
American Association of Commercial Colleges 
Council National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
Southern Business Education Association 
ssible as- North Dakota Education Association, Commerce Section 
roblem Apri New Orleans High School Teachers’ Association 
i Louisiana Teachers’ Association 
National Association of Commercial Teacher-Traininz Institutions 
Southeastern Ohio Education Association, Commercial Section 
Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Trethaway Publishing Company, Editorial 
Journal of Business Education 


advice 
March 17 
March 30 
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ness men Disbursements 
lonnaires Feb. 14, 1936 American Council on Education, 
and busi- April 2 Scott Printing Co., for programs F 
© appear April 10 Paul S. Lomax, President, for mimeogr raphed material 

Ws 3k she April 21 The Lawhead Press, for envelopes and letterheads 

associa- May 22 The Service Bureau, Ohio University, for postage and mimeographed 

material 

May 22 The Lawhead Press, for certificates 
less) men April 29 Paul S. Lomax, President, for programs, postage, mimeographing, etc., 
of ques- for St. Louis meeting 

nizations August 3 The Service Bureau, Ohio University, for postage and mimeographed 
material 
an ever- The Department of Business Education of the National 
en those Association, for Council’s share of expenses at the 
lose who meeting 

eT age. Louis A. Rice, expenses of the Publications Committee. for the fiscal 
ig. This year ending August 1, 1936 
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NEW 


KEY -DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 


By GOODFELLOW-SCHOLL-STERN 


The only course designed for high 
schools and colleges. Fifty-four as- 
signments and six tests. The touch 
system is taught from the very begin- 
ning. Covers addition, multiplica- 
tion, subtraction, division, percent- 
age, reciprocals, constants, and pro- 
rating. Can be completed in twelve 
weeks, forty-five minutes a day. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 
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THE SPEECH ASPECT OF COLLEGIATE TRAINING 


(Continued from page 16) 


ing Denver business men that they 
eagerly paid the able speech teacher 
above referred to, seven to ten times 
the price of a college course tor the 
privilege of being members of a 
class of seventy-five. 

In this paper thus far an effort 
has been made to trace, in the merest 
outline, the development of Business 
Education; to show in some detail 
the development of — curricula 
in Collegiate Schools of Business ; 
and io emphasize the heslMsionn of 
speech training in Business curricula. 
As a final consider ation may we ask 
what speech teachers have to offer 
studints of business? One may ad- 
mit that speech is an important phase 
of lpisiness training; that at present 
speech is a neglected phase of col- 
legiate training for business with- 
out being convinced that much can 
be done about the matter, 


Materials for Speech Training 


In answer to this very pertinent 
question one may point to a wealth 
of literature based on teaching ex- 
pericnce and scientific research. At 
the end of this article there is a 
bibliography, which is in no sense 
complete. The speech teacher of 
today has not only a rich literature 
of his own at his command, but he 
is able to draw heavily upon the 
scientific research of other fields. He 
borrows from the natural sciences, 
biology, psysiology, and_ physics. 
Psychology and sociology make large 
contributions. A battery of psy- 
chological tests determine the stu- 
ent’s sensitivity to pitch, rhythm, 
and intensity, his degree of intro- 
version, extroversion, dominance, 


and self-sufficiency ; his speech is re- 
duced to phonetic symbols and 
charted just as the fluctuation in the 
price of pig iron may be charted; 
his voice is phonographically re- 
corded for study and analysis, his 
posture, gesture, and movement, 
while on the platform, are recorded 
by the motion picture camera, and a 
galvanometer registers his inner 
emotions. Such are the tools and 
equipment of the modern speech 
teacher. They are, of course, im- 
perfect. But, each year progress is 
made. The speech aspect of col- 
legiate training for business is im- 
portant, and rapid progress in teach- 
ing technique is being made to meet 
the need. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933. 

Of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION, published monthly except July and 
August, at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 
1936. 


State of Pennsylvania 
County of Luzerne icone 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Robert C. Trethaway, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business ar of THE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION and_ that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the pub- 

lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 

Publisher, Trethaway Pubushing Co., 

Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 

S. Lomax, 512 Brooks Building, 

Wilkes- iapes. Pa.; Managing Editor, Robert C. 

Trethaway, 512 ——— Building, Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa.; Business Manager. Robert C. Trethaway, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (lf owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
resses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must_ be 
given.) Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., Robert 
C. Trethaway, Estate of Riche urd Trethaw ay, 
Eleanor K. Trethaw: ay, all of 512 Brooks Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

3. That the known bondhok lers, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and _ se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as _ they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustvces, hold stock and _ se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 


(Signed) ROBERT C, TRETHAWAY, 


Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of October, 1936 
(Seal) J. A. WILLIAMS, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 15, 1939.) 
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left to right: H. E. V. Porter, 
Secretary, Jamestown, New 
F. Williams, President, Des 
Moines, lowa; E. H. Norman, Treasurer; 
Baltimore, Maryland; Second row, left to 
right: J. F. Fish, Chicago, Illinois; C. W. 
Edmondson, Chattanooga, Tennessee; W. 
A. Robbins, Lincoln, Nebraska; Dr. E. M. 
Hull, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools has been in existence 
for 24 years. The President and Secretary 
of this group have served as such through- 
out the entire period. Mr. Fish has been 
on the Board for 23 years; Mr. Norman 
14 years; Dr. Hull 7 years; and Mr. Ed- 
mondson and Mr. Robbins have each 
served 2 years. 
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INTEREST 


Dr. Roland C. Burton has recently 
joined the faculty of Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. He formerly 
taught at Harrison High School, Har- 
rison, New York. 


Rexford Rockwell has assumed the 
position of assistant principal in_ the 
high school at Seneca Falls, New York, 
for the coming year. He was formerly 
head of the commercial department 
at the Senior High School, Hornell, 
New York. 


G. A. Kirby has accepted a position in 
the Department of Commerce at Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. He was formerly connected with 
the State Teachers College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. 


P. Kathryn Laigon has assumed a 
position at Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. She was previously connected 
with the high school, Kings Park, New 
York. She holds both her B.S. degree 
and her M.A. degree. 

Syracuse Secretarial School has leased 
a house to serve as a dormitory for the 
increasing number’ of out-of-town 
students, according to W. O. Jones, ex- 
ecutive director of the school, 


C. Herman former head of 
Secretarial Science Department, Bay 
Path Institute, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, is teaching at Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey, this year. 

Dr. B. A. May, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has been appointed 
instructor in Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Denver. Dr. May has served as 
Professor of Economics at Graceland 
College, Iowa, and as Special Agent of 
the United States Department of La- 
bor. ° 


Ethel M. McLean has begun her du- 
ties as a teacher at Rider College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. Last year she taught 
at the high school in Irvington, New 
York. e 

Annie Hammond recently resigned hex 
position as teacher of business in the 
Senior High School of Madisonville, Ken- 
tucky, to accept a position in the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Western 
Carolina’ Teachers College, Cullowhee, 
Worth Carolina. Miss Hammond is a 
graduate of the University of Kentucky 
where she also_ received the Master of 
Arts degree in 1935. 


Lloyd Baugham, formerly teacher of 
business in the Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Portsmouth, Virginia, is now in- 
structor in business at Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky. Mr. Baugham is a grad- 
uate of Bowling Green Business Univer- 
sity and has done graduate work in busi- 
ness education at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 


Burton E. Elam, business teacher in the 
Central High School, Manchester, Ten- 
nessee, has accepted a similar position in 
the Loudon, Tennessee, high school. Mr. 
Elam was a graduate student in business 
education at George Peabody College for 
Teachers during the past summer. 
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Hilva Sullivan, a former teacher in the 
high school at ‘Sherman, Mississippi, is 
now teaching business in the Grenada, 
Mississippi, high school. Miss Sullivan is 
a graduate of Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus, Mississippi, and 
has done graduate work at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 


Eva Pearl Davis “a joined the faculty 
of the High School at Belmont, Massa- 
chusetts, this year. She teaches commer- 
cial subjects, and formerly taught in the 
High School at Weymouth, Mass< 


Lilah Draxten, Northwood, North Da- 
kota, has assumed her duties as commer- 
cial instructor in the West Central School 
of Agriculture, Morris, Minnesota. 

° 

Millicent Dixon, Cambridge, Vermont, 
is a new commercial teacher in the High 
Schoo!, Rutland, Vermont. 

e 

Francis Drinkard, recently with the 
Petersburg Commercial College, Peters- 
burg, Virginia, is teaching in King’ s Basi- 
ness College, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Burroughs 


SHORT-CUT 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Familiarity with the fastest, simplest known 
method of listing and adding will be of the 
utmost value to your students when they go 
out into the business world. Any student can 
immediately grasp the fundamentals of 
operating a Burroughs Adding Machine the 


short-cut way. 


Burroughs offers a free, illustrated booklet 
describing the short-cut method of listing 
and adding amounts on the Burroughs Short- 
Teachers can obtain this 


Cut Keyboard. 
booklet by writing to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“ADDING, AND CALCULATING | 
REGISTERS + TYPEWRITERS POSTURE CHAIRS SUPPLIES, 


KEYBOARD. 


ELIMINATES 
NEEDLESS 
MOTIONS 


THE 10 TYPICAL AMOUNTS 
ON THIS TAPE WERE 
LISTED AND ADDED IN 
ONLY 11 OPERATIONS 


Because two or more 
keys, together with the 
motor bar, can be de- 
pressed simultaneously 
on the Short-Cut Key- 
board. 


Because there is no 
cipher key to depress 
on the Short-Cut Key- 
board. Ciphers print 
automatically. 


For example—by the Bur- 
roughs short-cut method the 
first amount ($24.50) was listed 
and added by depressing the 
key, the ‘‘4”’ key, the ‘‘5”’ 
key and the motor bar—all in 
one single operation. 


Had each key and the motor 
bar been depressed separately 
—and had there been a cipher 
key to depress—it would have 
required 51 operations instead 
of 11 to list and add the 10 
amounts shown on this tape. 
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NEWS 


Clingen Becomes Educational 
Manager of Nelson Company 


Harold C. Clingen, Little Falls, New 
York, has recently become manager 
of the educational department of the 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, publishers. He 
joined the Nelson organization in May, 
1936, having been associated with the 
Macmillan Company from 1916 to that 
ime. 

Mr. Clingen received his education 
in the public schools of Little Falls 
and at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. He was a teacher in Little 
Falls High School and acted as super- 
vising principal of Benton Hall Ele- 
mentary School before he began his 
work with the Macmillan Company. 


Dorothy Travis Accepts 
Position in North Dakota 


Dorothy L. Travis has accepted a po- 
sition in Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
teaching shorthand and typing in Cen- 
tral Iligh School and methods in the 
University of North Dakota. She for- 
merly taught in Pierre, South Dakota. 

Miss Travis was president of the 
Commercial Section of the South Da- 
kota Education Association but she re- 
signed as head of the organization when 
she accepted her new position. 


e 
Burmahins Conduct Foreign Tour 


E. F. BurmahlIn, Director of Business 
Education, E. C. Glass Senior High 
School, Lynchburg, Virginia, and Mrs. 
Burmahln conducted a party of sixty-five 
ona “Queen Mary” tour of Europe during 
July and August. 

The group visited England, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, 
with a stop at Cobh (Queenstown), Ire- 
land. Some twenty-five of the younger 
set took in the extension to the Olym- 
pics. Others included Vienna and Buda- 


pest. 
e 


Employment, Enrollments Increase 
In Private Business Schools 


According to a survey recently con- 
ducted by the School Advertising Di- 
vision of the Dean W. Geer Company, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, employment of 
graduates of private commercial 
schools the first eight months of this 
year increased 30 per cent over the 
same period in 1935. The survey in- 
cluded a study of 150 private business 
schools in the United States and Can- 
ada. 

The survey also reveals that enroll- 
ments this year are 20 per cent larger 
than at the fall opening in 1935. These 
figures are especially encouraging since 
a similar survey last year showed that 
employment was 58 per cent ahead of 
1934 and enrollments 40 per cent ahead. 

Many schools indicate that they have 
received more employment calls than 
the number of graduates available. All 
of the calls are for positions requiring 
Specialized training; for stenographers, 
bookkeepers, accountants, secretaries, 
etc. The demand for young men with 
Secretarial training is especially heavy. 
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E.C.T.A. Appoints Men 
to Assist Mr. Reed 


The Executive Committee of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, at a recent meeting, appointed 
three able assistants to Clinton A. 
Reed who was recently selected as 


Clinton A. Reed 


yearbook editor for the coming -year 
to succeed Dr. William R. Odell. Mr. 
Reed is State Supervisor of Commer- 
cial Education, Albany, New York. 

The men appointed as yearbook as- 
sistants are Professor D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Louis A. Rice, 
Assistant Principal of The Packard 
School, New York City; and John Fied- 
ler, First Assistant Stenography and 
Typewriting, Bushwick High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. These men will 
also aid in the development of the 
next program of the spring meeting 
of the association, to be held in Boston, 
March 24-27. 


Editor’s Note: In the announcement of Mr. 
Reed’s appointment as yearbook editor, in our 
issue for September, it was stated that Mr. Reed 
is co-author with V. James of “Introduction to 
Business” and “Business Workbook.’’ The co- 
author with Mr. Reed of these well known 
texts is V. Tames Morgan. 


Major Harrison Accepts 
New Position 

Major Ike Harrison has assumed 
his duties as instructor in typewriting 
and junior business training at Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Hunts- 
ville, Texas. 
the Texas 
Texas. 


Military Institute, Terrell, 


Miss Blackburn Teaches 
In Greenville 

Willie Ruby Blackburn has accepted 
a position in the Greenville High 
School, Greenville, North Carolina. She 
will also serve as critic teacher for 
practice teaching students from Eastern 
Carolina Teachers College in Green- 
ville. 

Miss Blackburn was formerly an in- 
structor in Central High School, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 


He formerly taught at - 


George Eberhart Joins 
Faculty at Terre Haute 


George J. Eberhart is teaching in 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, this year. He is taking the 
place vacated by Ray G. Price. 

Mr Eberhart, who received his B.S. 
and M.S. degrees from Indiana Univer- 
sity, formerly taught in Bosse High 
School, Evansville, Indiana. He has 
also completed some graduate work at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

e 


Mrs. Phillips Goes to 
University of Maryland 


Mrs. C. Estelle Phillips, who was 
awarded her degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from George Washington 
University in June, has accepted a 
teaching position in the College of Ed- 
ucation, University of Maryland. She 
will teach typewriting and shorthand 


methods. 
e 


Miss O’Brien Joins 
Denver University Faculty 


Eleanor L. O’Brien, well-known re- 
tailing executive in the West, has be- 
come a member of the faculty of the 
School of Commerce of the University 
of Denver. Miss O’Brien will devote 
her entire time to the development of 
a Department of Retailing and Mer- 
chandising. 


James W. Lomax 


James W. Lomax, father of Dr. Paul 
S. Lomax, editor of THE JOURNAL OF 
Business Epucation, died at his home 
in Laclede, Missouri, October 16, 1936, 
at the advanced age of 84 years and 9 
months. He was born in Adams County, 
Illinois, the son of Anna Shank and her 
husband, Capt. John Lomax, who kad 
seen service in the Civil War. 

James W. Lomax had lived in his home 
community continuously since 1859, and 
had served that community as merchant 
for 64 years. The weekly paper of that 
community, in announcing his death, re- 
ferred to him as “its oldest, and one of 
its most highly esteemed citizens.” 

He and Mrs. Lomax, who was born 
near Hornell, New York, celebrated their 
56th wedding anniversary last September 
1. To this union were born six children, 
five sons and one daughter. Of these 
children four sons survive. Besides the 
wife and four sons, he has two sisters 
still living, Mrs. E. A. Alexander of 
Denison, Texas, who was 90 years old 
last August 16, and Mrs. W. C. Love of 
Chino, California, who with her husband 
had their 55th wedding anniversary last 
August 24. 

THE JourRNAL OF BusINEss EpuCATION 
in its June, 1935, issue ran clipping 
about Mr. Lomax and General John J. 
Pershing, whose boyhood home was also 
in Laclede, Missouri. Only last May Mr. 
and Mrs. Lomax, along with other older 
citizens of the community who knew 
General Pershing as a hoy, participated 
in a homecoming celebration for the 


General. 
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If you are an accountant, an expert penman 
or a Pitman shorthand writer—you need this 


Extra Fine pointed fountain pen. No. 250— 


$950 


writing. 


A 14 kt. solid gold flexible 
action pen. Hard iridium 
tipped for smooth, fast 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY. 


Dept. 6 


The extra fine point fountain pen with 
the swift responsive action. 


At your favorite stationer’s, or write 
direct to 


SINCE 18587 


THE BEST PEN NAME 
349 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Send coupon for full 
story of fascinating 


PRACTICE OUTFIT 


Management today demands employee 
training in visible record control. Un- 
der the new Remington Rand practice 
method, each pupil works with a model 
visiblesystem,sets up therecord, makes 
entries, establishes visible signal con- 
trol and draws conclusions from the 
posted facts. The teacher need lecture 
only as desired. For demonstration 
purposes a full size, 6-tray Kardex visi- 
ble cabinet is furnished. Five of the 
slides are fitted with cards illustrating 
personnel, prospect, stock, ledger and 
sales records. The sixth slide has Kar- 
dex pockets only. Included also is an 
authoritative text book, a teacher’s in- 
struction guide, and Certificates of 
Proficiency for students. In addition, 
one teacher in each school which pur- 
chases a complete set of equipment 
will be given a free correspondence 
course conducted by the American In- 
stitute of Filing, which also maintains 
a free question and answer service. 


VERTICAL FILING OUTFIT 
ALSO AVAILABLE, Hundreds 


of schools are using the Library Bureau 
plan for teaching correspondence filing. 
A proved success—mail coupon. 
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Miss N. Mae Sawyer, P-311 
American Institute of Filing, 
465 Washington St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Please send me details of Librar: 
Bureau Practice Plan of 

0 Vertical Filing 

0 Visible Filing 
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The 
pathfinder Course in 
Executive Accounting 


ia Built on Practical Expenience 


Company has specialized in the design, 
manufacture, and sale of accounting forms 
and systems. As a result of contact with public 
accountants and business institutions, its line of 
more than 1000 standard forms, typifying the 
best in present-day practice, has been developed. 


| See a third of a century Charles R. Hadley 


The records used in the Pathfinder Course have 
been selected from this extensive line; they are 
recommended by leading accountants, and have 
been adopted by business concerns from coast 
to coast. The procedure taught, the transactions, 
the text material, the practice sets, all conform 
to 1936 conditions. The experience of the pub- 
lisher and its thousands of customers in all lines 
of business is woven into the Course, making it 
interesting, modern, practical, and vocational. 
Send for Free Descriptive Exhibit 


Charles R. Hadley Company 
pathfinders 


330 N. LOS ANGELES ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


SALES OFFICES: San Francisco... Sacramento... Seattle 
Chicago... Detroit... Atlanta... Portland... New York 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


At the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association to be 
held at the Statler Hotel, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, March 24-27, 1937, leaders in 
business and leaders in business acai 
will come together to discuss a theme of 
timely importance, “Foundations of V oca- 
tional Testing in Business Education.” 


The educational program comprises two 
general meetings and two sectional meet- 
ings. .\t the general meetings prominent 
speakers will present their views on the 
salient aspects of the theme. At the first 
of the sec ctional meetings the pragmatic 
implications of these views will be clearly 
set forth. The second sectional meeting 
will be an informal one in which ques- 
tions, pertaining to materials of instruc- 


Ohio Teachers Plan Meeting 


bay gate of the Ohio Commercial Teach- 
Association and the district commer- 
cial chairmen, along with the Advisory 
Council of the organization, met in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on September 20. The purpose 
of the meeting was to plan the Spring 
meeting of the association, which will be 
held Saturday, April 3, 1937, at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus. 

Paul H. Seay, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, is president of the association. 
Other officers are Mary Belle Wertz, 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, vice-president; and R. 
J. Hosler, Fostoria High School, Fostoria, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Armstrong Elected President 
Of California Association 


At the October meeting of the North- 
ern California Association of Junior Col- 
leges held at Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, California, J. Evan Armstrong was 
unanimously elected president of the as- 
sociation. Mr. Armstrong is president of 
Armstrong College, Berkeley. 

Other officers elected are vice-president, 
Harry Tyler, dean of the Sacramento 
Junior College; and secretary, Roland K. 
Abercrombie, San Mateo Junior College. 

Prominent speakers on the program in- 
cluded Dr. Merton E. Hill, Director of 
Admissions, University of California; 
and Dr. Gray son N. Kefauver, dean of the 
Stanford School of Education. A panel 
discussion on curriculum reconstruction 
was included on the program. 

_Dr. William C. Proctor of Stanford 
University was chairman of the luncheon 
meeting. Dr. Harold C. Hand, Educa- 
tion Department, Stanford, spoke at this 
meeting on “The Junior College and 
Training for Citizenship in a Democracy.” 
At the close of the business meeting, four 
commissioners were reelected to serve 
with President Armstrong during the 
coming year. 
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tion or any phase of classroom procedure, 
will be answered. This “Question Box 
Session” offers those attending the con- 
vention the opportunity of receiving the 
help and inspiration that only the prac- 
tical advice of experienced, successful 
teachers can proffer. 

Teachers who are interested in availing 
themselves of this opportunity to get ad- 
vice, should prepare their questions and 
send them in typed form to Nathaniel 
Altholz, President of the Association, Di- 
rector of Commercial Education, 500 
Park Avenue, New York City. ‘The ques- 
tions, to receive proper attention, should 
reach Mr. Altholz not later than March 
10, 1937. 


North Dakota 
Commercial Teachers 


The Commerce Section of the North 
Dakota Education Association met in 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, November 4 
to 6. A dinner meeting was held in the 
Hotel Dacotah on Thursday, November 
5. Professor R. H. Eaton, head of the Ac- 
counting Department, University of North 
Dakota, spoke on “The Cost Approach to 
Bookkeeping and Accounting.” 

On Friday, November 6, there was a 
panel discussion on current commercial 
problems. Among the problems that were 
discussed at the meeting were those per- 
taining to Commercial Law, the Function- 
al Method of Gregg Shorthand, State 
Contests, Vocational Guidance, and Re- 
cent Trends in Commercial Education. 

Laura Wurtzel, State Teachers College, 
Minot, is president of the association. 
J. A. Hieb, Superintendent of Schools, 
Ashley, is vice-president. 


Eta Chapter of Pi Omega Pi 


Eta Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, National 
Commercial Education Fraternity, held an 
all-business education meeting in Denton, 
Texas on July 1. The meeting was held 
for the summer school students enrolled 
in North Texas State Teachers College. 

Roy F. Cooper, assistant manager of 
the Chicago office of the South-Western 
Publishing Company, made the principal 
address to the group of eighty-five. His 
topic was “Trends in Commercial Educa- 
tion.” Among those attending were stud- 
ents of the business department, teachers, 
school superintendents, and administra- 
tive officers of the college. 

Officers of Eta Chapter stated the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to acquaint the 
students with the program of Pi Omega 
Pi, as well as to arouse and stimulate 
greater interest in business education as a 
teaching profession. They announced 
that twenty-four new members were initi- 
ated into the society during the summer 
session. 


. 


Indiana Business Educators Meet 


The business education section of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association held 
its annual meeting in the Y.W.C.A., In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, on October 22. Hes- 
ter C. Wood, Peru, is president of the 
group, and Jennie A. Reul, of Madison, 
is secretary. 

At the morning session the following 
addresses were given: 


Dr. Clyde Beighey, Western Illinois State 
he I 


Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois: “The Im- 
portance of Consumer Education.” 

Elvin S. Eyster, North Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana: “The Program of Business 
Education.” 

Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Kentucky: ‘‘Trends In 
Business Education.” 


A business session was held in the 
afternoon, and was followed by a talk on 
“Legal Rights vs. Moral Principles” by 
B. M. Swinford, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. Jayne Church of 
the University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, 
talked on “The Functional Method of 
Teaching Shorthand.” 


Arizona Business 
Educators Association 


The Arizona Business Educators As- 
sociation held a luncheon and _ section 
meeting in Phoenix on November 13. It 
was held in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Arizona Education As- 
sociation. 

Dr. Benjamin Kk. Haynes, professor of 
Commerce and Education at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, was the 
speaker. Prior to the meeting, forms 
were sent to all business teachers in the 
state, asking for problems which they 
would like to have discussed. At the 
meeting everyone had an opportunity to 
take part in the discussion of these prob- 
lems. 

C. D, Cocanower of Phoenix Junior 
College, president of the association, was 
in charge of the arrangements for the 
meeting. He was assisted by Ruth A. 
Nichols, Florence High School, Florence, 
Arizona, and secretary-treasurer of the 
organization. 


Northeastern Ohio Meeting 


The Commercial Section of the North- 
eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association met in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on October 23 and 24. 
Willia Brownfield, Glenville High School, 
Cleveland, was the leader of this section. 

A. F. Tull, President of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation, spoke 
on “Meeting Opportunities.” Dr. R. R. 
Aurner, Director of Business Education, 
Wisconsin University, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, addressed the group on the topic, 
“Seven Keys to Better Business Educa- 
tion.” A luncheon meeting was held in 
~ Hotel Cleveland on Friday, October 
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Especially Valuable Today ee 


Junior Business Training 


FOR ECONOMIC LIVING 


By FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 
608 pages List, $1.48 


HE first book of the kind ever offered for junior classes. It 
deals with a topic now occupying the serious attention of 
thousands of adults—financial SECURITY for the future. 


Professor Nichols, who was the first author to emphasize the so- 
cial science values of business training, here teaches pupils how 
to think straight about their present and future economic prob- 
lems and how to develop ways and means of dealing with them. 
More than 1,000 examples offer a great variety of instruction. 


An important and unique feature of this book is the background 
of consumer knowledge which it furnishes to precede vocational 
business education. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Just Published 
; a real desk companion for the secretary 


who would rather be right 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


By Lois Hutchinson 
616 pages, 6 x 9, $3.50 


Examine This Successful A real desk companion, not only producing facts 
when the secretary needs them, but also especially 


N EW TY PEWRITING T EXT arranged to give the information in an explanatory, 


usable form. Of unlimited usefulness, giving all the 
ROWE TYPING has everything you've been looking for—a most frequently needed rules, forms, and standards 


proved method of keyboard development ... a complete A 
measurement program . . . excellent remedial exercises and in many subjects—also covering English and gram- 


corrective drills . . . speed test copy that emphasizes right mar in a usable way, and emphasizing banking, se- 
traits and attitudes . . . personal typing problems in great curities practice, and other specialized subjects of 


abundance... secretarial projects which train students for importance to the private secretary in the business 
positions. 


ALSO optional Budgets of Laboratory Materials ... helpful world. 
Teacher’s Manual. . . complete service program, consisting 
of Certificates of Honor, Efficiency Award Pins, Individual Write for further information 
Keyboard Charts. 


The H.M. ROWE company McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


624 N. Gilmor St. 320 East 2Ist St. 330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. Chicago, Ill. 
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FEDERATION CONVENTION 


TIME: December 28, 29, 30 and 31 


PLACE: 
THEME: 


Hotel Cleveland, Clevel 


d, Ohio 


“Enriched Teaching Procedure”’ 


Editor’s Note: The program for the Federation Convention was not completed 
when this issue of The Journal went to press. The complete program will appear 
in the December issue of this magazine. 


The National Commercial Teachers 
Federation’s annual convention to be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, at the Hotel Cleve- 
land, December 28, 29, 30, and 31, will have 
as one of its principal speakers, Newton 
D. Baker, one of Cleveland’s honored 
citizens. Mr. Baker was Secretary of 
War in President Wilson’s cabinet. He 
will as at the General Assembly on 
Thursday, December 31. Dr. Joseph M. 
Gray, ancellor of the American Uni- 
versity, will speak at the Tuesday morn- 


George McClellan 
lst Vice-President 


Florene Krantz 
2nd Vice-President 


ing session and Mr. Thurman Miller of 
Wilmington, Ohio, has agreed to give the 
banquet address on Wednesday evening. 
Chairmen of Round Table sessions and 
members of the local committee are 
going to unlimited effort to provide an 
outstanding program which will keep 
step with the excellent example set by 
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1936 


previous conventions. 

The Federation has come to be an 
organization of unusual merit, and no 
little part in the development of the or- 
ganization is being played by the Federa- 
tion Yearbook, edited by Eleanor Skimin 


A. F. Tull 
President 


of Detroit. The annual fee for the Fed- 
eration is two dollars, which includes the 
privileges of the convention, the official 
organ, Federation Notes, for one year, 
and a copy of the Yearbook. Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed upon the fact 
that members and prospective members 
should send in their memberships now 
to assure themselves of a copy of this 
volume. Copies of the 1936 issue have 
been oversold. 

The local committee in charge of ar- 
rangements for the convention offers two 
high-lights for publication at the present 


Above: Cleveland 
Public Library 


Left: Cleveland 
Board of Education 
Building 


Right: Museum 
of Art 


time. The Cleveland Orpheus Choir will 
entertain, and the dance music will be 
furnished by Louis Rich, who plays a 
prominent part in orchestral circles in 
northern Ohio. 

Much credit should go to Mr. Merville, 
the local chairman, for securing the ser- 
vices of the Orpheus Choir. This group 
has been booked for a tour of Europe 
in 1937 

Memberships may be sent directly to 
the secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. The Federation hopes 
to attain their objective of two thouand 
members for 1936. 


J. Murray Hill 
Secretary 


Jay W. Miller 
Treasurer 


Officers of the Federation are: 


President: A. F. Tull, 
Detroit, Michigan, 

First. Vice-President : 
tleford-Nelson School of Commerce, 
Ohio. 

Second Vice-President: Florene 
ior High School, Dubuque, Lowa. 

Secretary: J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University; Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Jay Miller, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


The Business Institute, 


George McClellan, Lit- 
Cincinnati, 


Krantz, Sen- 
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Everybody should have a 
Knowledge of Bookkeeping 


An understanding of bookkeeping 
principles and a general knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping practice is 
an asset to every consumer. This 
basic bookkeeping knowledge 
may be obtained in one year with 


INTENSIVE 


BOOKKEEPING 
and 


ACCOUNTING 


By Edwin H. Fearon 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A textbook designed for a one-year high school 
course—a simple and understandable presenta- 
tion of the subject. 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING goes direct to the matter in hand 
and avoids the many technical digressions that 
are possible in a bookkeeping course. The 
amount of time usually spent on repetitive drills 
is greatly reduced. 

Voluminous practice sets are not used—just 
ordinary ruled journal, ledger, and work sheets 
that can be bought in loose form at any stationery 
store. This material is also available in bound 
form at reasonable prices. 


There is a definite saving in time and money 
for those students and schools that adopt IN- 
TENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING. 


List Price, $1.80 


Bookkeeping teachers are invited to send to our 


nearest office for a sample copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


London 


San Francisco 


Boston Toronto e Sydney 


SAVING about 
TWO-THIRDS of Student Cost 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
FUNDAMENTALS 


This series represents a new kind of business text. 
Modern, concise, scholarly, each volume offers the material 
for a complete course. The price is so uniquely low as to 
constitute news—$1.00. 


Volumes in the Series 
Bennett’s Bookkeeping, Principles and Practice 

Burton’s Cost Accounting 
Carmichael’s Accounting, Principles and Practice 

Doubman’s Retail Merchandising 
Dygert’s Advertising, Principles and Practice 
Goode’s How to Write Advertising 
McNall and McMurry’s Agricultural Bookkeeping 
Allen’s General Principles of Insurance 
Nelson’s Auditing 
Steiner's Mercantile Credit 


Ask us about these alert ABF volumes. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 


“A Specific Remedy” 


“To teachers of Accounting who have not yet 
found the text they need, the Walton Courses 
come much as a specific remedy might to a de- 
spairing patient who has run the gauntlet of all 


sorts of palliatives and quack remedies. The be- 
nign effect of Walton Accounting is apparent af- 
ter the first dose.” W. C.—Pennsylvania 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 


By 
Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


The text is clearly written—no ambiguities exist to raise 
confusing questions in the student’s mind. The various 
subjects are treated in logical sequence. Principles are 
not dogmatically stated, but are followed by the reason 
or logic on which the principles are based. 


“Constructive Accounting’ provides the teacher 
with instruction methods that are new in many 
respects. The exceptional results secured are 
indisputable evidence of its superiority over older 
texts. 


We will gladly send this modern, practical work 
for ninety days’ examination upon request. 


332-386 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
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GENERAL INSURANCE, by John H. 
Magec, Chicago: Business Publications, 
Inc., 584 p. $4.00. 


level book on the subject 
covering the entire field. It is now being 
recognized that everyone, regardless ot 
his business, is faced from time to time 
with the necessity for making important 
decisions concerning an insurance pro- 
gram. !o meet the needs of these people 
many sciools are offering survey courses 
in insurance, One semester to a year in 
length. This text meets the purposes of 
such a course rather than the require- 
ments those of the specialist in the 
field. I:ven he, however, would find this 
text an excellent introduction. 

The book approaches the — subject 
through fire insurance with the thought 
in mind that this field is somewhat fa- 
miliar to everyone. It gives a brief his- 
tory of insurance and its function; types 
of insurance carriers and the more general 
problems of insurance such as the quan- 
titative measurement of risk and re-insur- 
ance. The major sections of the book 
deal with fire insurance, marine insurance, 
casualty insurance, life insurance, and 
fidelity insurance. The references seem 
quite complete for beginner’s book. 
Problems for study and class discussion 
are not given, 


A college 


HOW TO FIND AND FOLLOW YOUR 
CAREER, by William J. Reilly, New 
Harper and Brothers, 161 p. 


What an interesting title! A book that 
would live up to this title would be most 
inviting to all. 

Dr. Reilly has written such a book— 
very engaging—not only to those inter- 
ested in Guidance work, but to all who 
must find and follow a career. To quote 
trom his fluent style—“True happiness lies 
in the pursuit of your goal, achievement 
in your favorite line of work 
wump has been described as a bird that 
sits on a fence with his mug on one side 
and his wump on the other. And how 
many do you know who spend most of 
their lives ‘on the fence’? ... In a land 
with an unlimited amount of education, 
we have misfits everywhere, watching the 
clock, wishing that days were done.” 

The rules set down by Dr. Reilly will 
aid in the solution of vocational problems 
hy a method which is scientific in its ap- 
proach—Louts D. Huddleston, School of 
Education, New York University, New 
York, N. Y 
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WORKBOOKS (Parts 1, II, and III) for 
ESSENTIALS OF ACCOUNTING, by 
Arthur C. Kelley, New York: American 
Book Company. 80c. 


Three workbooks are available for the 
accounting text named above. These sup- 
plementary materials, containing ledger, 
journal and statement forms, and the like, 
are desirable for the successful comple- 
tion of the problems in accounting with- 
out waste of time in clerical routine work. 
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THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS (complete 
edition), by Hubert A. Hagar, Lillian 
G. Wilson, E. Lillian Hutchinson, and 
Clyde |. Blanchard, New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 308 p. 
The essentials of English for students 

of business. The grammar in Part I em- 

phasizes the “correction of high-frequency 
errors found in business correspondence.” 

Several lessons are also devoted to vocab- 

ulary building, the fundamental principles 

of connected writing, and to oral English. 

Part II is a “compact treatment” of the 
use of punctuation marks. Part III is a 
treatise on letter writing. Critical study 
of student attempts at letter composition 
is emphasized. letter-problem se- 
quence” organized around transactions of 
interest to young learners provides ma- 
terials in training the student “to write 
naturally.” 

A workbook which furnishes practice 
materials for the application of the prin- 
ciples of grammar and punctuation is 
available. 

e 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 
by A. M. Sakolski and Myron L. Hoch, 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
448 p. $2.50. 


A textbook for students of American 
economic history. It departs from the tra- 
ditional “period” approach in_ studying 
economic problems, and stresses instead 
“the line of evolution in each important 
phase of our national economic develop- 
ment.” The emphasis is on those prin- 
ciples and problems which have. signifi- 
cance in present-day economics—for in- 
stance, such problems as American mone- 
tary experience, problems of business 
control, the labor movement in America, 
the control of banking and credit, trans- 
portation development, territorial and pop- 
ulation growth, and development of our 
natural resources. 

The college student should get from 
this texthook a background of, experience 
which should aid him in grasping the sig- 
nificance of current economic problems, 
in understanding them in the light of their 
development in the economic life of 
America. 
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WORKBOOK FOR BUSINESS-ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS, by H. G. Shields and W. 
Harmon Wilson, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 174 p. 
60c. 


This workbook provides practical prob- 
lems and projects for the subject matter 
published in Bustness-Economic Prop- 
LEMS by the same authors. The applica- 
tion is made to “lifelike situations” in 
which the learner has an opportunity “to 
analyze and interpret economic principles 
and problems.” 

The perforated sheets can be torn out 
of the book and submitted to the teacher 
for correction. 


MANUAL OF USAGE IN ENGLISH, by 
Leland M. Burroughs, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 166 p. 75c. 


A combination of workbook with text. 
The text gives the essentials of good Eng- 
lish in terse statements. These essentials 
include principles applicable to the form 
of the manuscript; errors in the use of 
verbs; confusion of adverbs and adjec- 
tives; the pronoun, the noun, prepositions 
and conjunctions; faulty expressions; 
unity, coherence, and emphasis; and punc- 
tuation, spelling, and grammar. The work- 
book pages are perforated and can be re- 
moved for correction by the teacher. A 
teacher’s key is also available. 

This manual is suitable for the use of 
high school students and college freshmen. 


A FIRST COURSE IN BOOKKEEPING, by 
Kelsey C. Atticks, New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 322 p. $1.52. 

A text in elementary bookkeeping for 
young students. 

Bookkeeping theory is presented in sim- 
ple English in short Study Units. The 
student gets an opportunity to apply these 
learnings in Work Units, which are also 
conveniently short and which, “combined, 
give the complete business cycle.” Op- 
portunity for further review of learning 
is available in Self-Examination exercises. 

The materials for practice have been 
drawn from sources which are likely to 
be “within the actual or potential experi- 
ences of pupils of the age taught.” 


ECONOMICS (revised edition), by Au- 
gustus H. Smith, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 544 p. $1.60. 


A popular elementary economics text 
has been brought up-to-date and made 
more teachable. 

The features that make this text appeal 
to both teacher and student are: (1) It 
introduces each learning unit by pointing 
to its aims. (2) It states economic prin- 
ciples in simple English. (3) It contains 
many interesting pictures and charts. (4) 
It provides for classroom activity in its 
vocabulary exercises, questions on the text 
and for discussion, topics for special re- 
ports and debates, lists of collateral read- 
ings and references, and problems. (5) 
This new edition gives considerable space 
to “consumer economics.” (6) It includes 
a glossary of important economic terms. 


ARITHMETIC FOR BUSINESS TRAINING, 
by Alexander Fichandler, Louis Slatkin, 
and Murray Melzak, New York: Globe 
Book Company, 163 p. $1.00. 


Materials in arithmetic for a class in 
elementary business training. The text- 
book contains an abundance of materials 
for classroom practice. Drill in funda- 
mentals is also provided. Business forms 
are illustrated and a “dictionary of busi- 
ness terms” is included. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


American Primers: Youth in the Depression by 
Kingsley Davis, 48 p.; Strikes by Joseph J. 
Senturia, 54 p.; Frie nds or Enemies? by Julius 


W. Pratt, 60 p.; Money by Mare Rose and 
Roman L. Horne, 50 p.; Crime by Nathaniel 
Cantor, 44 p.; Jobs or the Dole? by Neal B. 
DeNood, 54 p.; Business and Government by 
John C. Crighton and Joseph J. Senturia, 48 
p.-; The Farm Business by Roman L. Horne, 
60 p.; You and Machines by William _F, Og- 

burn, 56 p. Edited by Perey W. idwell, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 


25c each. (Intended for ‘school classes, adult- 
education courses, and workers’ groups. Fac- 
tual surveys of a number of present-day prob- 


lems.) 
Brewer, John M. Occupations: A Textbook for 
‘ the Educational, Civic, and Vocational Guidance 
of Boys and Girls. Boston: Ginn & Company, 
1936. 639 p. $1.60. 
Bryson, Lyman. Adult Education, New York: 
American Book Company, 1936. 208 p. $2.00. 


Educational, Psychological, and 
P Personality Tests of 1933, 1934, and 1935. 
New Brunswick, N. J., School of Education, 
Rutgers University, Studies in Education, No. 


Buros, Oscar K. 


9, 1936. 83 p. 50c. 

Clark, Harold F, An Introduction to, Economic 
Problems. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936. 271 p. $1.75. 


SAVE HALF 
ON SCHOOL MACHINES 


Write for Free List of 


Duplicators, Multigraphs, 
Dictaphones, Calculators, Etc. 


PRUITT, 523 Pruitt Bldg., Chicago 


SAVE MONEY ON 
BOOK FORM DIPLOMAS 


New, attractive designs lithographed 
to your order on heavy Parchment, 
for five cents each in quantities. 


O6c each, and up 
12c each, and up 
24c each, and up 


Paper covers, 
Nearleather covers, 
Genuine leather covers, 
Send for free “Business School Catalogue.” 
It will aid you in judging Diploma and 
Cover Values, also how to get the most 
for your appropriation, 


MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY 


87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


o%WINSTON 


Simplified 
DICTIONARY | 


Simplified definitions. . . . 
Exceptionally large, clear 
type. . . .Syllabication plainly 
indicated. ... Completely mod- 
ern and up-to-date. 


Editions for all commercial needs 
Write for full information 


THE JOHN C, WINSTON CO. 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 
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Consumer-Buying in the Educational Program for 
Homemakirg.  Vecational Education Bulletin 
No. 182. Home _ Economics Series No. 19. 
Washington, D. C.f U. S. Office of Educa- 


tidn. 205 p. 20c. 

Cornell, William B., and MacDonald, JohnH. 
Business Organization and Practice. New 
York: American Book Company, 1936. 622 p 


$1.88. Editor’s Introduction Professor F. 
G. Nichols, who, in part, says, “If properly 
taught, this subject should go far toward help- 
ing commercial graduates to orient themselves 
in their first jobs and thus reduce appreciably 
the amount of occupational floundering whic 
usually takes place before a satisfactory voca- 
tional adjustment has been made.”’ 


Typewriting 
Book Com- 


and Ford. 


Dvorak, Merrick, Dealey, 
N American 


Behavior. ew York: 
pany. 543 p. 3.00. 

Earners and 
Univer- 


Family Disbursements of Wage 
Salaried Clerical Workers in Denver. 
sity of Denver Reports, Vol. 12, No. 2, April, 
1936 (Business Study No. 81). 8 p. (This 
publication is issued bi-monthly, except during 
July and August. Subscription, $1.00 per year.) 


Charles H., Salesmanship, New York: 
Inc., 541 pages, $5.00 


Fernard, 
Prentice-Hall, 
Scholl, and Stern. Key-Driven Cal- 
Course. Cincinnati: South-Western 
72c. Contains fifty-four lessons 
The course can be completed 
forty-five minutes a day, 


Goodfellow, 
culator 
Publishing Co. 
with six tests. 
in twelve weeks, 


Hawkes, Herbert E., et al. The Construction 
and Use of Achievement Examinations. (A 
manual for secondary school teachers prepared 
under the auspices of a committee of the Ameri- 
can Council! on Education.) Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Company, 1936. 497 p. $2.40 

Hopkins, John A., Elements of _Farm_ Manage- 
ment, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 390 
pages, $2.20. 


Issue Editor. Criteria of Vo- 
A Symposium. “Occupations 
Guidance Magazine,”’ 
1936, Section One). 
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graph No. 4. New York: Appleton-Century 
Company, 1935. 324 p. $1. 75, 


t. National Society for the Study of Education, 
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of Pupils. Bloomington, IIl.: Public School 
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ual, New York: Pitman Publishing Corpora. 
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Vocational Education Bulletin No. 183, Agricul: 
tural Series No. 48 (1936). Business Prob- 
lems in Farming: Suggestions to Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture for Use in Conducting 


Agricultural Evening Classes. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Office of Education. 72 p. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 


Goldey College Adds New 
Courses to Curriculum 


Six extramural courses of Temple 
University are being offered this year 
at Goldey Commercial College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Approximately 175 
adults are registered in these courses. 

These courses include Advanced 
Principles of Accounting, conducted by 
R, J. Gurry, C. P. A.; English Com- 
position, taught by Carrie E. Walter, 
M.A.; Federal and State Taxes, also 
taught by Mr. Curry; Social and Racial 
Psychology, Dr. F. H. Lund; Contem- 
porary World History, Dr. A. N. Cook; 
and Principles of Secondary Education, 
Dr. D. Owen. 

e 


New Business School 
Opened in Maryland 


Paynter School, a new _ business 
school, has been opened at 124 East 
Main Street, Salisbury, Maryland. Carl 
M. Paynter is the owner and manager 
of the school. Other members of the 
faculty are Frances M. Parker and 
Elizabeth Winfree. The school will 
serve the communities of the Delaware- 
Maryland-Virginia peninsula. 


Edmonton Grads Return 
From European Tour 


J. Percy Page, principal of the Mc- 
Dougall Commercial High School, Ed- 
monton, Canada, and his championship 
basketball team, The Commercial 
Grads, have recently returned from a 
European tour. 

During the trip, the team played ex- 


hibition games in several cities, and 
finally participated in the Olympic 
Games. All of the thirteen games 


played were won by the champions. 
The Edmonton Grads hold the world’s 
championship. 


Florida School Changes Name 


The Fern Hall Private School, [ort 
Lauderdale, Florida, has recently had 
its name changed to the McMillan 
Private School. Carolyn Morris Clut- 
ter has charge of the commercial work 
and Irma Baumgarner teaches book- 
keeping. The school, which provides 4 
complete educational program from kin- 
dergarten through senior high school, 
offers a complete commercial training 
course. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Modern Textbooks Cover 
Modern Office 


@ Whe procedure of handling office routine is changing 
_.. larger volume of work each day. with absolute aceu- 
racy, in less time, at faster tempo. To secure efficiency. 
so vital to success, two machines ... Addressograph and 
Maltigraph ... are used in thousands of offices, stores 
and factories in practically every city and town in the 
U. S.. cross-roads and metropolis alike. 

Young men and women entering the business world 
must be prepared to work with these machines... to 
operate them, to make use of them to speed action, save 
time and cut expense. Suecess in business life is defi- 
nitely linked with the so-called “machine age.” for both 
clerk and executive. 

Schools which pride themselves on keeping abreast 
of the times are adding courses on Addressograph and 
Multigraph to their curriculum. Among hundreds of 
school users are: 


Ithaca High School. 
Ithaca, New York 

New Vocational High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

University of Indiana. 
School of Commercial Education, 
Bloomington, Indiana 

The Pittsburgh School of Accountancy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Louisiana State School for the Deaf. 
New Orleans. La. 


These courses and installations were planned and laid 
out only after the most thorough investigation on the 
part of the various Faculty Committees. Their findings 
convinced them that Addressograph and Multigraph 
have a definite place in American business. 


As a guide in teaching these courses, two new text- 
books have been prepared by Addressograph-\Vlultigraph 
Corporation. Teachers in schools where Addressograph- 
Multigraph office equipment is used can obtain without 
charge a sufficient quantity of the textbooks, together 
with a teacher's manual, for their classes. 

These modern textbooks, in addition to teaching the 
operating principles and multi-purpose uses of Addresso- 
graph-\ultigraph equipment, also include ten chap- 
ters on Office Organization and Management. Here are 
comprehensive, easily understood courses that can be 
taught in a special class or in conjunction with type- 
writing or other fundamental commercial course. 

Send for specimen textbooks and teacher's manuals 
today! Study the opportunities which these textbooks 
offer you to teach practical office methods. Such teach- 
ing gives students training which they can actually use. 
regardless of the field they enter. 


SEND FOR YOUR COMPLIMENTARY COPIES 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION, USE THE CONVENIENT REQUEST FORM BELOW 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
OHIO 


EUCLID POST OFFICE * CLEVELAND * 


CL] Send me free copy of Addressograph Textbook and Teacher's Manual. 
Send me free copy of Multigraph Textbook and Teacher's 


Teacher’s Name 
Principal's Name 
Naine of School. 


Address... 


Course. 


...otate... 


/ &o | 


BETTER BUSINESS 


Will Come With Better Education for Business 


A Series of Successful Commercial Textbooks, All New or Recently Revised 


REED and MORGAN’S 


Introduction to Business 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Business Workbook . 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Business Arithmetic 
(For a one-year course) 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Brief Business Arithmetic 
(For a half-year course) 


DEPEW’S 
Complete Typewriting 


WEAVER’S 
Business Law 


Allyn and Bacon 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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